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Copies, 6 Cente 


ANIEL WOLFORD La RUE knows how to clarify A 
an abstruse subject, and how to write on psychology 


la Rue’ S and pedagogy without any pedantic mannerisms. 


In his Psychology for Teachers he shows the teacher 

Psychology how to bring a knowledge of this subject into actual, 
everyday use. To understand the child mind in genera} 
f and to apply a scientific analysis in specific and bother- 
or some cases, is to make of teaching a successful science 
and a fascinating art. Written in a vigorous, human- 
Te ach ers appeal style, this unique presentation of psychology is a 
book no teacher can afford to miss. It invites repeated 

readings for it is entertaining, informative, and illuminating. 


cAMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO ~ BOSTON ATLANTA 


THE BOLENIUS’ READERS 


Train pupils in silent reading 


Fourth Reader Sixth Reader 
Fifth Reader Teachers Manual 


The Readers The Boys’ and Girls’ Readers, by specialist 
| in reading, offer an entirely new list of selections of vital interest to 
pupils, with unusually full study equipment. Attention is given to developing power both 
in silent reading and in ability to read orally. 
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The Manual 4 “stinctive feature of this series is the Teachers’ Manual which gives | 
full and detailed help to the teacher on each lesson, thus enabling her | 
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to make her teaching of reading abreast of the best work in this subject. 


| This series is rapidly being adopted by all progressive school systems. An examination of the books will show you why. 
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cA New Textbook for Beginners 


ALL NEW ENGLANDERS | | TURE-STUDY 
AGRICULTURE 


By W. T. SKILLING 
State Normal School, San Diego 


Are Expected to Attend 
A self-teaching textbook. 


e 2. Meets pupils’ needs and interest. 
3. Very simple language—easy enough for 
seventh grade. 


4. Can be used in any part of the country. 
5 Many helps for pupils and teachers. 


at the 6. Useful Experiments and Observations. 
7. Valuable available Reference list. 
HOTEL TRAYMORE | | 
9. Adapted to the project method. 
ATI ANTIC CITY 10. Subjects completely covered. 
‘ Write for more complete description of this new 
book, just issued in the New-World Agriculture 
W j M h Series, edited by Dr. W. J. Spillman. 
nes day, arc 2 Cloth. viiit332 pages. Price® $1.68 
From 6 to ~ This book was adopted by the State of New Mexico in December 


as 


To insure a place send word now to 


MILES C. HOLDEN WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


: Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Springfield, Mass. Also Dallas, Atlanta, and_Manila 


By GertrupE E. McVENN 


These books provide a stimulus to patriotic and ethical conduct, and also give 
definite instruction in good manners. 

The lessons include sections on cleanliness, obedience, helpfulness, truthful- 
ness, honesty, kindness and sympathy, respect and reverence, courage and self 
control, work, play, loyalty to duty, faithfulness, generosity and self-sacrifice, service, 
industry, ambition, patience and perseverance, thrift, opportunity, and “things worth 
while.” These topics are presented in short reading lessons chosen from a large 
number of best authors. 

The books are illustrated by reproductions of famous paintings. 


Book I—262 pages. Illustrated. Book II—265 pages. Illustrated. 


GREAT DEEDS OF GREAT MEN 


By Evie Corney and W. DorLanp 


Stories of the lives of twenty-four of the world’s great men from the times of 
Darius and Pericles to those of Stanley and Peary. The chapters supply a back- 
ground for the intelligent reading of American history. The style is suited to fourth 
or fifth classes. 

242 pages. Illustrated. 


D. C. HEATH @® CO, Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco 
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A. WINSHIP, 


WISE AND RESPONSIBLE LEADERSHIP 


BY E. C, HARTWELL 


Buffalo 


[Address at the Cleveland meeting of the Department of Superintendence.] 


In nearly every American city today the ad- 
ministration of schools is vested in a Board of 
Education. The powers and duties of these 
boards differ as widely as the location of the 
cities, but all boards exercise one function in 
common—they al! elect a superintendent of 
schools. He is selected only after a_ vast 
amount of deliberation, investigation, discus- 
sion and compromise. It is easy to understand 
why the decision of the Board in this matter 
is difficult. The Board is looking for a man 
whose duties are acknowledged to be unusually 
varied and exacting. His hours will be longer, 
his preparation more extensive and intensive, 
and his tenure more insecure than the hours, 
training and tenure of any other employee en- 
gaged by the Board, It is hoped he will satisfy 
all of the individual and collective interests of 
the community—religious and social, political 
and journalistic, juvenile and adult. 

The paragon for whom the Board is looking 
will be expected to be above reproach in person 
and character, acceptable or colorless in relig- 
10n and politics, endowed with the vigor of 
youth and the wisdom of maturity, a mission- 
ary in spirit and a “glutton for punishment.” 

The problem before the Board might natur- 
ally be regarded as hopeless were there not 
many candidates all modestly claiming to meet 
the requirements and willing to undertake the 
responsibility. This fact, together with a desire 
to avoid a further deluge of letters and contin- 
uance of local pressure, accounts for the even- 
tual selection of the man. 

The new superintendent arrives; has his pic- 
ture in the paper; is sized up by his future asso- 
ciates; locates his house; borrows the money 
to move his furniture; and sits down with his 
Board te canvass the situation. 

in the typical American city of the first class, 
thousands of little children will be in school for 
only half time, or will be in hopelessty crowded 
rooms, church basements, temporary make 
shifts and antiquated schoolhouses built in the 
James Buchanan style of architecture. 

The Board and superintendent probably will 
find their teachers to have been grievously un- 
derpaid, many of them improperly trained, and 
not enough of any kind or quality. 

They probably will discover their school sys- 
tem starved on its supplies, repairs, equipment 


and books. They frequently will find political, 
and otherwise vicious traditions of school man- 
agement, a discouraged teaching body, and, in 
the main, a public uninformed of the facts. The 
attendance department will be insufficient to 
meet the requirements of the law. The health 
department will likewise be inadequate. So also 
will the office force, for there is an ever-in- 
creasing mass of legislation regulating reports, 
demanding statistics, directing activities, and 
imposing obligations. 

The Board and superintendent will find a 
vague but restless dissatisfaction among the 
patrons ef the school. The church feels that the 
school is not religious; the G. A. R. fears that 
it is not patriotic; innumerable uplift organiza- 
tions, with hazy philanthropic impulses, are en- 
deavoring to graft on to an already over- 
crowded curriculum every variety of hobby. 
The Tax Dodgers’ League, or some similar or- 
ganization, is exercised over extravagance; and, 
with a rocketing tax rate, the financial officers 
of the community are frantically seeking a way 
to keep the city’s expenditures within the limit 
of the law. 

This is the situation which confronts the 
Board of Education and the new superintendent 
of schools. Furthermore, the Board is com- 
posed of men whose private business is exact- 
ing, whose days are well-filled, and to whom 
official duties are bound to be incidental, In 
most cases bcard members make no claim to a 
technical knowledge of education. They can 
devote only a limited time to school affairs. 
They do not wish to be bothered with the in- 
finite details requiring decision but, naturally, 
they expect the decisions to be made with dis- 
patch, justice and common sense. 

The approval of the Board must, of course, be 
secured for all appointments, transfers and pro- 
motions, for all disbursements and expenditures, 
for the use of school buildings, and for all edu- 
cational policies, plans, by-laws and regulations. 
Incompetent employees may be dismissed only 
on trial by the Board, and it is harder to prove 
incompetence than it is to prove murder. 

The merits of competing textbooks, door 
knobs, burlap, and insect powder must be deter- 
mined. New sites for buildings require endless 
hearings. The selection of architects, and the 
discussion of proposed building plans consume 
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incalculable time. The making of a satisfac- 
tory school budget should have been included 
in the labors of Hercules. To discharge all of 
these and innumerable other powers and duties, 
the Board will meet for a few hours regularly 
once a month; possibly bi-weekly. 

Under such circumstances, it must be per- 
fectly obvious to even the wayfaring man that 
if the schools are to be kept in operation the 
superintendent, as the executive officer of the 
Beard, inevitably will come to be charged with 
large responsibilities. Even though his actual 
power may be small, the public, the press, the 
teachers, and the pupils will hold him respon- 
sible for results. He may be circumscribed by 
numerous restrictions and traditions, cumber- 
some machinery, uncertain tenure, and inade- 
quate revenues, but, nevertheless, it is the su- 
perintendent of schools who, more than any 
other man, is held responsible for the success- 
ful operation of the agency whereby the chil- 
dren of his community are to be trained for 
character, for citizenship and for efficiency. 

He is held thus responsible because he is the 
only logical person to be so charged. 

It is not the United States Commissioner of 
Education who is held responsible for the suc- 
cess of the local school. Neither is it the State 
Department, the National Education Associa- 
tion, the American Federation of Teachers, the 
local teachers’ advisory councils, the parents’ as- 
sociations, the Federation of Labor, the cham- 
bers of commerce, nor the graduate schools of 
education. 

It is the local superintendent of schools. His 
is the trust; his the opportunity; and, whether 
he ‘wishes it or not, his is the responsibility. 

I have no quarrel with the public when it 
holds him thus responsible. On the contrary, I 
sympathize with the parents’ associations who 
look in vain to their superintendent for wise ed- 
ucationai leadership. I sympathize with the 
teacher whose superintendent fails to fight her 
battles for adequate salary, sufficient books, 
preper working conditions, reasonable enroll- 
ments and constructive supervision. 

I agree with the graduate schools of educa- 
tion when they declaim against the incompe- 
tent and untrained superintendent, and I cer- 
tainly concur with the National Education 
Association Commission in its assertion that 
American public education is today passing 
through a great crisis. The shortage of teach- 
ers, the low salaries, and inadequate training 
have been and are large contributing factors in 
the creation of this crisis. 

Their immediate correction is imperative, but 
the devclopment of a wise and_ responsible 
leadership is the paramount need in American 
education today. 

Higher salaries of themselves will not cor- 
rect incompetence, reduce enrollments, or re- 
vise courses of study. Increased expenditures 


for buildings will not produce the educational 
millennium. 
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Without constructive leadership the salary 


question can never be settled with justice to the 


teacher nor with justice to the public who must 
pay the bills. The financial impasse in which 
many of our cities find themselves will continue 
a matter of strategic strength to all these 


forces, so constantly alert to embroil our schools. 


still further with municipal politics. Inade- 
quate housing facilities, abnormal enrollments, 


and insufficient equipment will remain unrem- — 


edied. Courses of study will degenerate into a 
hodge-podge of medieval inheritance, antebel- 


lum tradition, local prejudice, and experimental 
fads. 


Leadership is what the profession needs, and. 
the superintendent of schools already charged 
by the public with the responsibility is the one 


to whom we should look for its development. 

If this expectation is to be realized there 
must be in our educational press, programs and 
propaganda, a recognition of the need. There 
must also be an emphatic reaffirmation of cer- 
tain principles fundamental to responsibility of 
any kind. 

A superintendent without power is as much a 
contradiction in terms as a_ superintendent 
without responsibility. 

Order without law is impossible, and law 
without executive authority is ineffective. 

For the past two years demagogues and edu- 
cational mountebanks have assailed school ex- 
ecutives as “creatures of the capitalistic class,” 
“servile tools of the powers that prey,” ete. 
They have waged unremitting war against ad- 
ministrative authority. Speakers at our educa- 
tional meetings have talked about administra- 
tive tyranny, despotism and autocracy. The 
impression has been zealously stimulated that 
superintendents are opposed to democracy in 
the determination of school policies. We have 
heard pleas that each teacher be made a “self- 
directing agent.” The December bulletin § of 
the National Education Association contains 
the bold declaration that “laws should be passed 
making it impossible for boards of education to 
act on any matter until such matter has been 
referred to a teachers’ council.” 

Now, 1 am not opposed to teachers’ councils. 
I have one. But I am unwilling to concede that 
there is anything new in the idea of the teacher 
participating in the administration of schools. 
Wise superintendents have always welcomed 
constructive suggestions from their associates 
and given credit to their colleagues for what- 
ever of merit their respective educational sys- 
tems possessed. Personally, I desire to have all 
the advice, help, suggestions and co-operation 
which the teachers of my city are willing to 
give and I hereby testify to the splendid assist- 
ance which is daily rendered in these particulars 
by the teachers of Buffalo. 

Advice is one thing and responsibility is an- 
other. Not all of those who advise are willing 
to assume responsibility for action. Usually it 
is impossible for them to do so even if willing. 
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Either in private business or public service the 
power of decision is of necessity entrusted to 
administrative authority. 

It ought to be clear that every time some ed- 
ucational demagogue attacks the exercise of 
this authority, he does the teacher not a service 
but a damage. Teachers fare best under strong 
leadership. I could wish nothing worse for the 
misguided dupe of all this shallow talk about 
“administrative despotism” than to have him or 
her obliged to teach for a year in a school where 
every teacher should be a “self-directing agent” 
and where no decision on any matter might be 
made until the local soviet could be assembled. 

I am defending the thesis that the superin- 
tendents of the United States must develop the 
constructive, educational leadership for which 
their respective communities already hold them 
responsible, and I contend, as a fundamental 
principle, that such leadership will be forever 
handicapped unless superintendents are en- 
trusted with power commensurate to their re- 
sponsibility. 

A second fundamental principle is a corollary 
of the first. If superintendents are to be given 
any real power, it follows, of course, that they 
must be men who are trained for their work. 
The unfit and the incompetent must be elimi- 
nated. 

It will be a glorious thing for superintendents 
and teachers alike when we all understand the 
importance of this principle. Every time an 
improperly trained member enters either group 
a distinct injury is done to the other members 
of the craft. Every year that an_ inefficient 
superintendent remains in the profession the 
rest of the group suffers in prestige. 

In any sort of unorganized labor wages will 
tend to fall to the level of the least skilled 
worker. The chief reason why the salaries in 
our profession have remained so disgracefully 
low is that there always has been in it a large 
number of the untrained, incompetent and unfit. 

It has been infinitely easier to get into the 
teaching profession than it is to get into any 
good labor union. 

Neither the plumbers, the cigar makers, the 
printers, nor the bricklayers will accept for 
membership a man who is less than twenty-one 
years of age or who has served less than several 
years of satisfactory apprenticeship. They safe- 
guard the character of this training with great 
care because they have found that it is to their 
interest to do so. 


No one has ever yet succeeded in getting the 
skilled and the unskilled paid an equal wage ex- 
cept at the expense of the skilled, and I do not 
look to see the miracle accomplished either by 
legislation, organization, or unionism. 

It ought not to be forgotten that superinten- 
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dents do not ask for life tenure or automatic 
increases. They are willing to stand on their 
merits. Neither should too much credit be 
given to the prevalent loose generalizations 
about the superintendent’s lack of preparation 
for his work. 

The preparation of the school superintendent 
will compare favorably with that of any other 
professional man. All of us have had consider- 
able successful experience as classroom teach- 
ers. All must have bachelor degrees, and many 
graduate degrees. The superintendent who 
was not formerly a successful assistant super- 
intendent, principal or supervisor is the excep- 
tion. Many have had some practical business 
experience. Some have taught in normal 
schools. Most have children of their own. All 
have their position because, under the acid test 
such as is applied to no other employee, our 
boards of education believe they know their 
business. 

If superintendents are to raise their standards 
of personal efficiency, exercise in reality an - 
authority commensurate with their responsibil- 
ities, and develop the type of educational lead- 
ership which the situation demands, they must 
recognize their community of interests. Our 
policies should be formulated only after careful 
discussion. Our resolutions should really mean 
something and be adopted only after delibera- 
tion. Superintendents from the smaller cities 
should have a far larger share in such a meet 
ing than they now possess in our present organ- 
ization. The problems of the large city should 
not overshadow the whole profession of school 
administration. 

The formal program should be subordinated 
to the business sessions. The discussions now 
carried on in the lobby are too often the most 
important part of the meeting. 

We need a permanent organization and a 
continuing policy. 

Our enrollment receipts would be ample for 
whatever investigations or propaganda we 
might wish to undertake. 

We ought to have an organization composed 
exciusively of men and women in school ad- 
ministration, officered by superintendents, de- 
voted to the problems of administration, and 
with a carefully considered and continuing pol- 
icy; a convention with less pragram and more 
discussion ; less oratory and more sincerity; 
smaller attendance and greater community of 
interest; a convention of men and women per- 
manently in the profession; a convention for- 
ever kept free from petty politics and conse- 
crated to the ideal of helping to secure for the 
greatest democracy in the world, the high level 
of public intelligence and virtue without which 


neither ours nor any other republic can per- 
manently endure. 


Boy Scouts are physically strong, mentally awake, and morally straight. 
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THE CONDITIONS OF HUMAN PROGRESS 


BY LINCOLN OWEN 


Boston 


Real progress may be defined as advancement 
in desirable ends or as growth and development. 
Human progress depends largely upon human 
agencies and not alone upon biological factors. 
An inventory of individuals and of communities 
should yield unmistakable signs of development 
and growth. During the past quarter of a cen- 
tury all civilized nations have endeavored to se- 
cure reasonable progress by the adoption of 
many kinds of social reform and by the passage 
of directive and prohibitive legislation. 

In measuring human progress one’s stand- 
ards of measurement are determined largely by 
the ideals of the time, but those standards can- 
not be considered as absolute. The evidences 
in regard to the present state of civilization are 
to be found in the ideals of people and their at- 
titude toward their fellows. An advancing civ- 
ilization is the product of a people who are hu- 
mane, brotherly, and charitable. The durable 
satisfactions of life are secured by worthy 
achievements in bettering human conditions 
and in stimulating one’s fellows to more worthy 
living and more helpful service. 

Freedom to exercise one’s powers is an es- 
sential condition of human development, but 
excessive freedom of individuals may result in 
harm to the community as a whole. Indepen- 
dence and the assertive quality frequently 
transform freedom into license which is a 
harmful quality. ' 

Modern life is extremely complex and conduct 
cannot be determined exclusively by directions 
or by prohibitions. Individual opinions and 
judgments should be the product of a well-in- 
formed intellect acting under the guidance of 
an enlightened conscience. Community judg- 
ment and collective action depend largely upon 
effective leadership. 

The fundamental institutions of society in the 
past dominated unduly the conduct of individ- 
uals. This result was brought about partly by 
the conventions and sanctions of society, partly 
by custom, partly by legislative enactments, 
and partly by commanding ideals of righteous- 
ness. Excessive freedom and excessive domi- 
nation are both failures in producing the types 
of character that are needed in the world of to- 
day. In government the proper admixture of 
these factors is dependent upon the stage of de- 
velopment of the people together with their 


peculiar conditions and problems. Self-govern- 
ment or representative government is the ideal. 
In home life and in educational institutions self- 
control and self-direction are the ideals. This 
doctrine fosters the open mind, courage and the 
spirit of challenge. The imperfect application 
of this doctrine for a generation furnished much 
in the public conduct of youth and in commu- 
nity disorder that is open to serious criticism. 

Stable government and _ efficient business 
methods are essential to community prosperity. 
Hence legislative acts that direct, prohibit, 
and control conduct in certain important mat- 
ters are essential to community and personal 
well-being. Rules, regulations, ordinances, 
laws, and constitutions are necessary to set 
reasonable limits to personal and business activ- 
ities, and to guarantee constitutional govern- 
ment. In this way only can one be secure in his 
inalienable rights of life, liberty, the pursuit’ of 
happiness, and the possession of the reasonable 
fruits of his burdensome toil or superior judg- 
ment. 

The hindrances to human development and 
human improvement are to be found in the sel- 
fishness, avarice, apathy and laziness of men. 
Adequate causes of human progress are to be 
found in men’s ambitions, beliefs and ideals. 

The great agency in securing human progress 
in any community is education. Schools are 
only one of the many agencies that tend to de- 
velop and improve individuals and communities. 
It is sometimes contended that schools do not 
make for human progress because they are sim- 
ply a conservative, stabilizing force. Any good 
school is also an informing, liberalizing agency. 
Government activities, legislatures and courts, 
schools and colleges, are all of them conserva- 
tive agencies with liberalizing tendencies. In 
our own community conservative elements 
abound; the judge by his training and daily 
work is made conservative. The court as an 
interpreter of law is a conservative force. The 
better newspapers are informing, liberalizing 
instruments, but they are also a conservative 
force. The church is a conservative agency, but 
it may also be a liberalizer of great power. True 
progress is always dependent upon the inter- 
action in a rational way of both liberalizing and 
conservative force. 


ooo 


The first thing to be learned is how we are to learn. Outside of entertaining fiction, he 
who has never found out how to find out what he wishes to know is as little at home in @ 
library as a wet fish in a dry tub.—Editorial in The Congregationalist, Boston. 
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A GRAVEYARD REVIEW 


[Selected from “Schoolkill River Anthology” by Francis G. Blair. Pubfithed by C. W. Bardeen, Syra- 


cuse.] 


VOICE OF THE STANDARD TESTS. 


I am the Solomon Frankenstein who after many 
sleepless nights, 
In the laboratories of my print shops, 
Recreated the collective, composite, average 
child, 
And demonstrated a thousand ways of dissect- 
ing him 
By means of quartiles, medians and graphs. 
I am the chap who developed a scientific 
method 
For compounding a sufficiently large number of 
errors 
So as to derive from them a general, average 
truth. 
i am the Doctrinaire Scientifique who invented 
The pedagogic stethoscope for measuring 
The systole and diastole of the ventricles of a 
child’s brain; 
The X-ray for revealing the figments in a 

girl’s imagination; 

The smoked glass for observing and measuring 
accurately 

The sun spots on the solar system of a boy’s 

soul. 

But, chiefly, I am noted as the creator of all 
these progressive educators 

Who, by tising my published, copyrighted stand- 
ards and tests 

And working to death all of the teachers, pu- 
pils and janitors in the district 

Have succeeded in getting together, with a hay 
rake, 

Enough stuff out of which to concoct a report 
or a book 

On the strength of which they have progressed 
to another position, 

Leaving others to clean up the mess and bury 
the dead. 


1 might have been living today had not some 
impossible devil 

Asked me why I did not invent a test for meas- 
uring 

The efficiency of my own tests. 
fatal thrust 

That ran me through. And here I stand testing 


That was the 


the 

Patience of all,who come hither by repeating 
unceasingly : 

“A tester in testing his own tests detested 
himself.” 


VOICE OF THE EDUCATIONAL SURVEY. 


I was the twin brother of Standard Tests 

But possessed a refinement of deviltry 

Peculiar to my own impersonality. 

I created or destroyed men with a hidden hand. 

I was a hired Hessian employed to do a kind of 
work 

Which my employer could not with safety or 
self-respect do for himself. 

I was a salable proxy, a purchasable alibt. 

I could furnish evidence to distinguish or damn 

A man according to the direction of my em- 
ployer. 

But like every absentee devil I did much good 
in spite of myself, 

And this, no doubt, accounts for my securing 
burial 

Where, stranger, I should be quite happy if, like 
yourself, 

1 could go about this unearthly place incognito 

Surveying its ghostly inhabitants in their dis- 
contert 

And, like you, returning a lying report of the 
same. 
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WOMEN OF TODAY 


MADAME SPEAKER 


Mrs. Mary Ellen Smith of Vancouver, speaker 
of the Provincial Legislative Assembly of Brit- 
ish Columbia, will be the first woman speaker 
of any representative body in the world. 
The cabinet tenders her the  speakership 
in consideration of the fact that at the re- 
cent election she headed the poll of twenty- 
eight candidates and obtained the remarkable 
plurality of more than 4,000 votes over her next 
opponent. She has demonstrated her unusual 
abilities. For more than twenty years she was 
a kind of unofficial chief-of-staff to her husband 
in all his political campaigns, and upon his death 
in 1917 when filling the office of minister of 


finance she took his place as provincial repre- 
sentative from Vancouver. 

Mrs. Smith will receive all the honors of the 
speakership, enjoy all its immunities and assume 
all its responsibilities. She will have her staff. 
When she appears the heralds will call: “Make 
way for the speaker!” and the House will rise 
to do her honor. She will be spokesman for the 
Assembly in its address to the throne, she will 
cast the deciding vote when the House is tied, 
she will make rulings, maintain order, control 
the privilege of the floor, and although when 
on the floor she had to remove her hat when ad- 
dressing the speaker she now may keep her bon- 
net on while the male members uncover to ad- 
dress her as “Madame Speaker.” 
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REPORTS FROM THE 


February 10, 1921 


EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


[We shall appreciate it if those who send in Reports and Documents will check notably important 


and progressive movements.] 


ROCKLAND, MASS. 

“There are few, if any professional educators 
who are good judges of shoes, yet there are many 
expert shoe men who think they can tell a good 
teacher without even visiting her schoolroom. 

“A teacher with a pleasing personality and who 
is a good disciplinarian may get a good reputa- 
tion among the laity (especially if she has several 
naturally brilliant pupils) and yet she may be a 
very poor teacher. 

“The moral, mental and physical work of the 
entire class determines the work of the teacher.” 
This is the message of the school committee of 
Rockland sent out in its annual report. How 
true it is, only faithful teachers who have suffered 
by comparison with so-called “brilliant” teachers 
can appreciate. 

Suggestions for reducing the number of pu- 
pils in a room and enriching the courses of study 
are embodied in the report of Superintendent 
Leon Merrill. 

MERIDEN, CONN. 

“The fundamental purpose of public educa- 
tion,” says Superintendent Gibbs, “should be the 
production of loyal constructive citizenship.” 

To this end, the government must ‘see that 
every normal child shal! continue his period of 
compulsory education, whether it be to his four- 
teenth year or his twenty-first year, until he shall 
have acquired:— 

1. The knowledge, the power of thought, and 
the vigor of health necessary to meet successfully 


‘the problems of daily life and to use discriminat- 


ingly for the common good his right to a voice 
by vote in public affairs. 

2. Skill in at least one useful vocation suf- 
ficient to assure its successful pursuit and an in- 
dependent productive livelihood. 

3. The habitual observance of those common 
virtues fundamental to good character and to 
right relationship with others. 

4. A sympathetic understanding of and an un- 
shakable loyalty to the ideals and principles of 
representative government as described in the 
constitution of the United States. 

The school program is carefully planned to se- 
cure these ends. The children learn to do by do- 
ing; special classes provide for the backward or 
handicapped child; and last but not least the 
teachers are encouraged by due appreciation and 


increased compensation. 


SYLLABUS IN CIVICS, 
Rockingham, Vt. 

This course is similar to the other course in 
the lower grades; but it goes on to the study of 
the police department, the fire department, the 
postal service and the town officers in the fourth 
grade. The fifth grade pupils study in detail the 
duties of the town officers. The other grades 


study local industries and reach out to state and 
national affairs. The aim is an understanding 
of the functions of government rather than the 
memorizing of the facts of civil government. 
Practically all the work should be done by the 
problem method in the socialized recitation. 

THE HIGH SCHOOLS OF NEW YORK CITY. 

The report on the high schools of New York 
City for 1918-1920, prepared by Dr. John L. 
Tidsley, is so interesting and so comprehensive 
that only a long article could do it justice. We 
can only touch the “High Spots.” 

He urged the necessity for additional accom- 
modations and the reduction in the size of or- 
ganizations, saying that 5,000 children is far too 
large a number to be handled adequately in a 
single school plant. He commends the teachers 
for the patriotic spirit shown during the years 
just passed and rejoices that they have been 
proof against all political menace. 

The most significant new feature of the work :n 
the high school has been the consistent effort 
for direct intensive training for citizenship, but 
the boys and girls still need a clearer understand- 
ing of the great world movements which have 
produced the conditions which surround us and 
which are making the conditions of tomorrow. 
A committee of five teachers has prepared a syl- 
labus for a required course in government which 
is generally regarded as the best syllabus of the 
kind yet produced. A course in Economics has 
also been made a requirement for graduation. 
European history has also been made a required 
subject. 

Dr. Tidsley believes that a single high school 
for pupils doing part-time work would resutt in 
more effective teaching for this special type of 
pupil. 

He advocates intelligence tests for admission 
to tthe high schools and suggests that the study 
of foreign languages be restricted to those pu- 
pils who have given promise of a reasonable de- 
gree of success in these studies. 

—o 
THE TEACHING OF CITIZENSHIP. 
Monmouth Public Schools. 

The good citizen is the primary objective of 
the school in a democracy dedicated to the prin- 
ciples of liberty and the brotherhood of man. 
This is the keynote of the teaching of citizen- 
ship in the Monmouth schools. Besides the usual 
daily opportunities for the teaching of this vital 
subject, it is taught through the observance of 
special American days and the study of Great 
American Men. The teacher’s example is para- 
mount in this work. “Actions speak louder than 
words.” What kind of a citizen are you? 

Health education is also made a vital part of 
school life. Suggestion rather than formal in- 
struction is the best means for inculcating ideals 
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of health, and the teacher’s example goes farther 
‘than many rules. Be a “Disciple of Health” and 
your children will follow you. 
ANIMALS IMPERSONAL IN PHILADELPHIA 
SCHOOLS. 
in response to the request of the Humane Ed- 
ucation Society ,of Pennsylvania, that animals 
‘be referred to as “he,” “she” or “who,” Dr. 
George Wheeler, acting superintendent of 
schools, replied that as far as the Board of du- 
cation is concerned, animals will continue to be 
referred to impersonally. “We should have to 
change the whole English language in order to 
do what is asked,” said Dr. Wheeler. 
CO-OPERATIVE EDUCATION IN SALES- 
MANSHIP. 


“Selling” co-operative education to business 
men is the idea developed by Professor Frank 
U. Quinlan, dean of the School of Commerce and 
Business of Toledo University. Several o# the 
leading sales managers of the city consented to 
speak before the class of salesmen organized 
at the university by Professor Quinlan; 234 men 
and women, many of them occupying respon- 
sible positions in the industries of the city, were 
enrolled in this class, 

When the Factory-management class was 
started, so many flocked to register that the at- 
tendance had to be limited. Men who had been 
thought of as speakers for this class actually 
enrolled as members. Experts were therefore 
‘secured from all over the country to give lec- 
tures. These included such subjects as “The 
Human Equation,” by Thomas Bentley of To- 
ledo; “Fatigue in Industry,” B. F. Newman, 
Public Health Service, Washington, D. C.; 


“Individual Responsibility and How to Secure 


it.” J. J. Martindale, Detroit, and “What Makes 


‘an Executive?” D. G. Stamborough of Detroit. 


A class in Factory Management was started 
in Brooklyn last December by Dr. Quinlan and 
definite movements are on foot to start similar 
classes in Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Wheeling, 
West Virginia, and Los Angeles. 

A third class in Advertising has been added 
this winter which is proving quite as successful 
as the other classes. 

- —o—- 
A SCHOOL GOVERNMENT THRIFT BANK. 
The John Henry Brown School, Dallas, Texas. 

Six thousand. dollars saved in less than six 
months by seven to fourteenn-year-old boys 
and girls. Saved and salted down in Uncle 
Sam’s Thrift securities where they are earning 
compound interest for the young investors. 

Besides the money saved and the lesson of 
patriotism taught, the boy and girl directors of 
this Government Thrift Bank are gaining an in- 
valuable practical knowledge of banking meth- 
ods, of the value of a savings account in a local 
bank, and are keeping alive a vigorous school 
spirit. 

The children themselves do the _ practical 
banking work, the principal and a specially-ap- 
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pointed teacher supervising it. Classroom in- 
struction in thrift is given by seventh-grade pu- 
pils (thrift messengers) following the lesson- 
outlines sent out by the government savings di- 
vision at Dallas. These lessons are discussed as 
oral composition work by the class, under the 
leadership of the director, Miss Nan G. Edmis- 
ton. Then a different member of the class visits 
each room in the school and presents the lesson 
to the pupils of that room. These messengers 
arouse the keenest enthusiasm in the study of 
saving facts and their “pupils” accord them the 
greatest amount of attention and cooperation. 

The Parent-Teachers’ Club of the school is 
doing all it can to encourage the movement, 
which is spreading to other schools and towns 
throughout the country. 

WISCONSIN READING CIRCLES. 

Reading Circles are conducted by the teachers 
and young people of Wisconsin which are prov- 
ing of great educational value to the state. Cer- 
tificates and diplomas are granted for complet- 
ing the required readings. The courses are 
under the auspices of the Teachers’ Association 
and the aim is to foster patriotism by promoting 
good reading. 


WALLA WALLA, WASH. 


That this city is not afraid of comparison with 
other towns is shown in a series of graphs pub- 
lished in the annual report of its public schools. 
By these graphs Walla Walla is shown to te 
below other cities in the speed acquired by its 
pupils in handwriting, while the quality is above 
that in other towns. A comparison of Courtis 
tests shows that Walla Walla leads in all four 
processes. 

Democratic control in the high school is se- 
cured through educational civics and the pupils 
seem to be developing a “citizenship of back- 
bone.” 

The agricultural department in the high 
school is doing good practical work by means 
of specially prepared courses, home projects 
and co-operation with farm activities, 

THE TEACHER’S HELPER IN HUMANE 
EDUCATION. 

The American Humane Education Society has 
prepared this pamphlet for the help of teachers 
who wish to give practical instruction in hu- 
mane education in the classroom. It contains 
directions for forming Bands of Mercy; meth- 
ods of keeping up the interest of the children 
in humane work; mottoes for the blackboard; 
subjects for oral and written composition; a list 
of books on animals; and several of the best 
short stories on animals for teachers’ use. Such 
stories iurnish invaluable materials for the oral 
recitation. “The Story of Barry,” the dog of 
St. Bernard, should be learned and told by every 
child. “Dumb Animals,” the society paper, and 
other helnful material may be secured at the 
oftice of the society, 180 Longwood avenue, Bos- 
ton. 
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EDUCATION OF ALIENS 


BY JOHN J. LYNCH 


Holyoke, Mass. 


Of the total immigration of the year 1918 
about 77,000 were between the ages of 14-45, and 
21,349 were under 16 years of age. It is highly 
imperative that every means be adopted to edu- 
cate those men and women and boys and girls in 
the fundamental ideals of the American govern- 
ment, and also to teach them the English lan- 
guage so that they may be of highest service to 
themselves and to this nation. We all realize 
that it is a serious handicap to those peoples if 
they cannot do their thinking along American 
dines and their business in the American lan- 
guage. We also clearly see that this modern 
doctrine of preserving one’s national tongue af- 
ter reaching our shores is destructive of a speedy 
assimilation, and breeds disorder and suspicion 
of races. We who have followed this propa- 
ganda of preservation of tongue to the exclu- 
sion of the native language, know that too fre- 
quently it is preached by those who desire to 
profit on their racial affiliations, and that the 
preacher, the business man, or the professional 
man seldom uses the native tongue, and only 
when he finds it an occasion of business. My ad- 
Vice to every alien that comes to our shores ts 
to acquire the English language as speedily as 
possible and to insist on his children speaking 
and writing fluently the English language. The 
spirit of America is liberty, and liberty means 
the enjoyment of the privileges of initiative. 
Progress will be measured by progress in the 
English language, ability to use it in vocational 
affairs, and intelligent understanding of our in- 
stitutions of government and our national ideals 
as expressed in our national life and our inter- 
national relations. 

Every effort must be made to make the alien 
immigrant fully know that this future welfare and 
progress rest largely on his assimilation. Prog- 
ress in all the fields of active service to which 
he will naturally turn his talents will be great 
or little, depending on his power to use his nat- 
ural gifts or his acquired talents. Immigrants 
possessed of great natural ability or trained 
hands cannot gain their rightful place unless they 
speedily acquire the fittest means for progress, 
namely the ability to speak their claims for 
progress in the language of the American 1n- 
dustrial life. 

Every immigrant should be met on his en- 
trance into this country by government officiais 
who should make clear to him the blessing of 
speedily becoming Americanized. He should be 
told in his own language what he should do to 
make rapid progress in his new home. 

His newly selected city or town should be in- 
formed of his arrival and intention of permanent 
residence. and then the school authorities should 
be brought into direct relation with him so that 
he would as speedily as possible be given the 
blessings of this benevolent country. Racial 


protests will be made, but they can be speedily 
counteracted by summoning to service the men 
of their races who feel that the greatest service 
to an immigrant is to Americanize him as soon 
as possible. 

It is unfortunately a duty that we must do 
more urgently at this time than ever before, be- 
cause of the propaganda of the selfish that the 
racial habits and language of all aliens shall be 
preserved to the exclusion of English. The ad- 
vocates of this doctrine are themselves most pro- 
ficient in the English language, and speak it 
exclusively in their homes. Their preaching is 
racially patriotic, their practice truly American. 
They find the theory works to the enrichment of 
their pocketbooks, and therefore, why not make 
it really profitable while the opportunity is here? 

In twenty years (1899-1918) inclusive our total 
immigration was 14,720,321. From 1905 to 1914 
inclusive our annual immigration was about 
1,000,000. During the years (1899 to 1918) when 
our immigration was over 14,000,000 the immi- 
gration from the British Isles was about 2,300,-- 
000, while our immigration from Italy was 3,- 
300,000, Poland 1,450,000, Russia 1,542,000, Ger- 
many 1,000,000. If you substract the total num- 
ber of immigrants entering our shores from 
probable English-speaking countries you will 
readily see that at least 12,000,000 immigrants 
came to our shores unable to read or write. 

Seriously do we think it possible for America 
to absorb such tremendous numbers ot non- 
English-speaking peoples with their different 
habits, customs, tradition, and ideals? 

Personally I would love to see every honest 
man of all the white races and the colored races, 
included under the 1917 law, admitted to our 
shores, ‘but I fear-with the open door we shaii en- 
danger our. institutions and our character as a 
nation and a people. We cannot be too benevo- 
lent in welcoming immigrants to our shores who. 
find nothing in our institutions worthy of accept- 
ance and approval. We want every immigrant 
who comes here with the avowed purpose of im- 
proving his material and civil conditions to re- 
member that grants and favors of such a benefi- 
cent nature should carry with them responsi- 
bilities. Every immigrant that comes to our 
shores should be made to realize that American 
social, industrial life, and economic interests are 
not temporary fields of exploitation, which, while 
the plundering is good, shall be harvested, but, 
when the time is poor and the resources laid 
away are necessary for support, shall then be 
deserted, the immigrant pulling up his stakes 
and seeking a foreign country to spend his sur- 
plus, returning to us with the restoration of busi- 
ness. We want our immigrant aliens to become 
citizens; we want them to become industrious; 
we want them to become thrifty; we want them 
to use their accumulated wealth to promote our 
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material prosperity by building homes, promot- 
ing industries, and advancing America. 

Our great American democracy will not sur- 
vive unless the public school system of America 
remains loyal to it. We must not think that we 
can grow careless and indifferent toward its 
original purposes and intentions. Public educa- 
tion was based primarily on the theory that the 
state must protect itself through virtue, morals, 
and intellectual power. All these constitute the 
cultural training of the mind which aims at a 
higher civilization, and, therefore, a nobler 
form of government under which cultural ten- 
dencies will move along higher social, moral, 
economic, intellectual, and political planes. 

Our American civilization is really our gov- 
ernment expressed in forms of laws and statutes 
which aim at a higher national security and soli- 
darity. American institutions and ideals have 
not lost in vitality and virtue with age, rather 
have they grown stronger and more beneficent 
until now they are to the depressed and con- 
vulsed peoples of the world as the word of God 
has always been to followers of Christianity. 
America speaks in forceful and benevolent terms 
all that is great and noble and helpful. Mighty 
has been her name in the glorious days of her 
history, but more transcendent now than ever 
does she stand before the world, the champion 
of humanity, the defender of righteousness, the 
saviour of Christianity, and the preserver of 
democracy. Proudly should her character build- 
ers protect her from every form of menace. 
Never in a moment of ancestral pride place her 
second in your affection. 

A BIG VIEW OF JAPAN* 


For the first time there is in English an ade- 
quate outline of Japanese history faithfully and 
attractively written by a Japanese scholar. It 
comes in good time. 

No nation needs to present her history to the 
world so much as does Japan. No nation suf- 
fers so much from misrepresentation and mis- 
understanding. Whatever she does or does 
not do places her under suspicion. 

No foreigner can write a history of Japan 
without having ever in mind what America and 
Europe think of her. Some write to defend 
Japan from unjust estimates, others make her 
history a warning to other nations. Japan is 
feared in a way that no other nation is and ad- 
mired as is no other nation. Here is a history 
outlined, and more, by a scholarly Japanese who 
knows Japan as she is, has studied every factor 
that has made her what she is, and realizes how 
difficult it is to be for her to function in the 
World Concert that is to succeed the European 
Concert that has been. 

The author is altogether too big to take defi- 
Nite cognizance of the irritation in California. 
Evidently he has no fear of a world war re- 
sulting from anything that may be done on the 
American Pacific Coast. 


*“An Introduction to the History of Japan.” By 
Katsuro Hara. Yamato Society Publication, New York: 
G, P. Putnam’s Sons. Cloth. 404 pages. 
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Evidently Katsuro Hara is more concerned 
with those foreigners who assume to speak for 
her than he is with those who set up scarecrows. 
Here is one of the most significant sentences: 
“We are now far enough advanced as a nation 
as not to require the tutelage of the missionaries 
of recent times.” That sentence should be bla- 
zoned wherever anyone appeals in piteous tones 
for the Japanese. The weepingly anxious ones, 


‘lest some great wrong be done to Japan, will 


do well to read often that sentence of Katsuro 
Hara. 

All that the Japanese leaders want is to have 
the world realize that the Japanese are neither 
far better nor far worse than any others in the 
world. The Japanese have amply demonstrated 
that they are able to take care of themselves. 
They will never be content to be “in a petrified 
state, with plenty of well-preserved relics of all 
ages.” 

Japan will be a nation to produce sightseers 
rather than furnish quaint objects to please 
other sightseers. Katsuro Hara says it is not 
to be the business of Japan to be a “peep show” 
for other peoples. 

Here is the summing up of the whole mat- 
ter as stated by Katsuro Hara: “What we as- 
pire to earnestly as our national ideal is to make 
our country able to stand shoulder to shoulder 
with the senior western nations in contributing 
to the advance and welfare of world civilization. 
We shall proceed toward this goal, however 
fluctuating foreign opinion about us may be for 


years or ages to come.” 


A CITIZEN’S EDUCATIONAL CREED 
BY FRED L. SHAW 
Superintendent of Public Instruction of South Dakota 

I believe that education is the strong defence 
of a free nation, and that ignorance is a curse to 
any people. I believe that the free public school 
system of the United States is the best guaran- 
tee of the rights vouchsafed to us by the Consti- 
tution. ! believe further that the public schools 
of the I.nd are the cradle of our democracy and 
that in the classrooms and upon the playgrounds 
where the sons and daughters of street-sweeper 
and railroad magnate, of day-laborer and multi- 
millionaire meet upon an equal footing and 
stand upon their own individual merits, the les- 
sons of democracy and fraternity are best 
taught. I believe that the hope of America is 
in her youth, and that the battle ground of the 
world is the heart of the child, and that govern- 
ment fails at its source when it ceases to make 
ample provision for the development and nur- 
ture of its future citizens. 

I believe that as the lighthouse stands off the 
rocky coast as a warning to mariners of the 
treacherous shoals that lie hidden, so the light 
which emanates from the “little red  school- 
house” will steer the ship of state through the 
troublous times ahead. I believe that as sun- 
light is the best dispeller of the disease germ, 
so the light of universal knowledge which. is 
propagated from the public school is the best 
guardian of the freedom of the land. 
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THE CIRCLE’S END 


BY ALLAN ARTHUR, JR. 


Edison Park, Chicago 


The flag on the state capitol building hung 
limp on a torrid day.- Down the broad, white 
marble steps throngs of people hurried. The 
special session of the legislature had adjourned 
after heated debate but no end had been gained. 
Here and there along the walks to the state 
house, representatives could be seen discussing 
the issue that had just been crushed by the vote 
of the machine politician. 

The bill had been deemed by many the most 
important of all time. During several months 
prior to the session call, trouble had been brew- 
ing. And for this there was just cause. The 
question of a sufficient salary for the school 
teacher was the issue that had been discussed 
and defeated. 

Representative Malone of the up-state group 
had battled valiantly and without fear of the 
“machine.” From the platform, in a masterly 
manner, he outlined the ill effect that the ignor- 
ing of such a vital demand would have. “The 
future of our nation depends directly upon the 
ability of your teachers,” he said. ‘The effici- 
ency of the force that trains and moulds the 
minds of future thinking men and who make the 
thinking men, if you please, is determined by the 
remuneration received. I bear in mind, as I 
speak, the long years of training to fit them for 
their task. It is up to you now to make this great 
work worth while! I ask you with all serious- 
ness if the question of a just salary, thus guaran- 
teeing efficiency, is not a question of vast impor- 
tance?” 

Cheers came loud and long from those who 
had the interest of the nation at heart. The en- 
thused statesmian drank from a glass and then 
continued :— 

“Up to the present time we have been building 
the second story and ignoring the foundation,” 
he said. “That is not going forward! And in 
view of the fact that nothing stands still, I leave 
the question to you as to whether or not we are 
going backward!” In closing, the fiery cham- 
pion of education urged that the highest com- 
pensation be voted the greatest workers in the 
world. 

No sooner had the cheering died away than 
was heard the voice of the spokesman for the 
commission appointed to investigate the issue 
with a secret view of defeating it. The governor, 
who ‘had been elected by a method that did not 
include education, had made a feeble excuse 
that he believed that such a measure would be 
a waste of public funds. He had called the ses- 
sion, at an extra expense to the state, to be on the 
safe side for his next political move, whatever 
that might be. But as far as the raise in teach- 
ers’ salaries went, that he secretly fought. Any- 
way, he hated Malone. 


At the outcome the bill was voted down and 


the house adjourned. While coming down the 
corridor, Malone was hailed by a representative 
from a neighboring district. “My God! I don't 
understand these politicians,’ he was saying. 
“Have they no interest in posterity?” 

At this interval, Patterson, one who worked 
for the defeat of the bill, approached and seeing 
Malone, attempted to pass hurriedly. But the 
champion of the children saw him and motioned 
him over. 

“T am not a betting man,” Malone began, “but 
I want you to mark my word. Your defeat of 
this bill today will act like a boomerang. It 
will come back to you by the circular route. See 
if I am not right!” 

After this they parted and went their ways. 

Twenty years after Malone was appointed 
Secretary of the Treasury. While in the depart- 
ment one day, the assistant secretary came to 
him and said: “Mr. Malone, one of the depart- 
ment heads ‘has called my attention to serious 
mistakes found in checking the work of one of 
the chief clerks. It is quite unusual and so I teil 
you of it.” 

“What marks it as unusual?” asked Malone. 

“It seems so for the reason that the young fel- 
low does not seem aware of any wrong and yet 
he repeats the same mistake time after time. He 
might have short-changed the department many 
thousands of dollars if it had not been for my 
careful watching,” explained the assistant. 

“Do you infer that you doubt his integrity?” 
the Secretary asked. 

“T don’t know what to think,’ stammered the 
assistant. 

“Send him to me!” demanded Malone. 

Presently the door opened slowly and a 
frightened looking individual came in. The chief 
of the department motioned him to a chair and 
asked for a detailed explanation of how he 
worked. 

The clerk related the points of routine con- 
nected with his work as Malone listened in- 
tently. 

“Where did you go to school?” the chief treas- 
uerer asked suddenly. 

“Shelbyville,” replied the youth promptly. 

A gleam came into the Secretary’s eye that 
the young clerk did not understand. 

“Like your teacher?” he asked. 

“Yes,” the clerk replied. “She was a good na- 
tured girl, but I don’t believe that she knew as 
much as I did.” 

“How long ago was this?” 

“About twenty years, sir.” 

“And what does your father do?” 

*He’s sick now, and we're pretty poor,” the 
boy said. “He used to be in politics—a repre- 
sentative,” There was pride in the boy’s voice 
here, 
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“yh,” mused Malone, “and what is your “Go home!” he said, “and tell your father that 
name?” 


I have fired you for not getting an educa- 
“Patterson, sir.” tion!!” 


The high brows of the Secretary raised still “Yes, sir,” the clenk said meekly as he made 
higher and for a moment the youth thought he for the door. 
was about to laugh. Then he frowned and turned 


“And when you have done that,” added Ma- 
to the clerk. 


lone, “come back to work!” 


THE APPROPRIATION PIE 
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(From Labor, December 11, 1920) 


United States Appropriations, 1920 
I. Past Wars $3,855,482,586 68% 


II. Future Wars 1,424,138,677 25% 
III. Civil Department 181,087,225 3% 
IV. Public Works 168,203,557 3% 
V. Education and Science 57,093,661 1% 


Total $5,686,005,706 100% 


(Analysis by Dr. Edward B. Rosa, of the United States Bureau of Standards) 
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SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION AT ATLANTIC 
CITY 


One of the highly interesting and emnently 
profitable meetings at the Department of Super- 
intendence will be under the direction of George 
W. Gerwig, president of the Department of 
School Administration. 

These sessions have always been attractive. In 
the language of the day they hhave had “live 
wire” themes and men. They have, escaped the 
perfunctory phases sometimes too much in evi- 
dence. 

This has been one of the departments that we 
have never missed, have never thought we could 
afford to miss. 

No meeting at Atlantic City will have a better 
array of real talent than this. Judge for your- 
self: F. E. Clark, who is making Winchester, 
Virginia, one of the most interesting school 
cities in the world. He will give an illustrated 
talk on the buildings and equipments of his city. 
James O. Betelle, who is designing the compre- 
hensive school building scheme of Delaware 
which the Dupont millions are providing for the 
state. 

Dwight H. Perkins set the pace for Chicago, 
which has world-famous school buildings. 

William B. Itner is recognized by all archi- 
tects as the master mind in the new schoolhouse 
architecture. 

C: B. J. Snyder has planned New York City’s 
best school buildings for nearly a quarter of a 
century. 

Then, look at the city superintendents! What 
an array of vital educational forces! E. C. Hart- 
well of Buffalo, who has a building program of 
$14,000,000; J. M. Glass, who has helped Mr. 
Weet make Rochester famous; A. P. Keith, who 
has made the schools of New Bedford among 
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the best in New England, and 8. O. Hartwell of 


St. Paul, who has put three cities on the map 
by his superb leadership of his teachers. 

Another remarkable feature of the Depart- 
ment of School Administration will be the 
“Safety to Life,” which will bring to the N. E. 
A. some new and highly significant personal- 
ities. H. W. Foster and Albert Robinson are 
men of national fame. 

The real basis of the success of the program 
is the quartette of stand-bys: George W. Ger- 
wig of Pittsburgh, Frank Irving Cooper of Bos- 
ton, William George Bruce of Milwaukee, and 
S. A. Challman of Minneapolis. We have never 
known a general program to excel this in genu- 
ine efficiency. 


NOT ON THE PROGRAM 

The Journal of Education has always had quite 
unusual Reports of the meetings of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence. We shave received 
abundant and exuberant appreciation of these 
Reports, but one criticism has hit us hard. 

“Why do you say so much of the few persons 
on the program and nothing of the 8,000 in at- 
tendance who are not on the program? The pro- 
gram people are adequately known without any 
further publicity, but there are a thousand other 
people about whom we would like to know. We 
meet them in hotel lobbies and in street cars, 
we sit beside them in the meetings and we know 
they are professionally sane and wholesome, 
often brilliant and fascinating. We know them 
by name, but that is the end of our knowledge.” 

We had never had that phase of the situation 
so forcibly presented before. We will try to gov- 
ern ourselves accordingly. 'We know personally 
and in their home towns at least a thousand of 
those who will be at Atlantic City and while we 
shall not attempt to introduce a full thousand to 
the Journal of Education readers we will see of 
how many of them we can say something that we 
know of them that few people know. 

Will you call the editor’s attention to some of 
whom the editor may not think to speak? 


SOCIAL WELFARE DEPARTMENT 

The general impression among political lead- 
ers is that there will be at least one new Federal 
Department. They are not entirely sure whether 
this will be a Department of Education with So- 
cial Welfare under its wing, or a Department of 
Social Welfare with Education under its wing. 

It will be absurd to make Education trail on 
behind any other interest. Education is the 
biggest interest in the United States. It is the 
biggest Social Welfare activity, bigger than all 
others combined. What Social Welfare activity 
is worthy of mention in the same breath as 
Education? 

Education is purely non-political. All talk of a 
Department of Social Welfare is purely politi- 
cal. 

The prime motive in styling it a Department 
of Social Welfare is an excuse for having a secre- 
tary who is not an educator, is to provide a place 
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for a woman who has been and can be politically 
useful to the party in power. 

Any secretary selected as an educator would 
be ardently devoted to Social Welfare. A secre- 
tary selected for Social Welfare as planned would 
serve those who made a place for her. The same 
woman as Secretary of Education would have a 
different administration than she would have as 
Secretary of Social Welfare. 


HOTELS AT ATLANTIC CITY 


There is no place in America where there are 
as many hotels and as many good hotels as at 
Atlantic City. There are hotels of all prices, but 
if one wants to be at one of the big hotels he 
will pay a big price. 

“Capacity” is the charge in all hotels at con- 
vention time except in Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Chicago, St. Louis and Cleveland. 

For instance, for a room that I had by my- 
self, with a bath, at Atlantic City in December 
for $6.00 a day without meals, they would 
charge $12.00 a day without meals at the meet- 
ing of the Department of Superintendence, be- 
cause it has a “capacity” for two at $6.00 a day. 

Salt Lake City charged capacity rates last 
July. Des Moines will charge “capacity” rates 
next July. 

This is mighty hard on persons who want to 
room alone, but it is now the convention rule 
in convention cities. 


Atlantic City is no place for a grouch. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL AT ATLANTIC 
CITY 

There are indications that the sessions of the 
National Council of Education will be restored 
to its former prestige of service. Certainly the 
president, Homer H. Seerley, has done his part 
nobly. 

The entire day, Saturday, February 26, will be 
devoted to the Council. There will be no spec- 
tacular program. 

The longest speech will be fifteen minutes in 
length. 

“Open Forums” will be the main features. A 
small group of earnest people will confer on 
great, living questions, such as :— 

Social Hygiene. 

The Participation of Teachers in Schoo! Man- 
agement. 

Old Subjects Eliminated or Reduced. 

New Subjects Added to the Curriculum. 

The Educational Survey: Its Purpose, Mo- 
tives and Accomplishments. Should Its Aim Be 
Autocracy, Aristocracy or Democracy? 

The Curriculum Survey. 


Reorganization of Seventh, Eighth and Ninth 
Grades. 


Teachers’ Progress by 
tion. 

Education and Health. 

The Mission of Thrift. 

The members of the National Council will be 
More active than they have been in recent years. 


Collective Organiza- 
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SAMPLE PROJECTS 


These practical and interesting projects are 
the outgrowth of the classes in educational 
method and supervision conducted by Professor 
James Fleming Hosic in the summer session of 
1920 at Teachers College, Columbia University. 
They are the first of a series intended as a clear- 
ing house for the exchange of individual project 
work. 

The theory of project instruction embodied in 
these samples is essentially that set forth by 
Professor W. H. Kirkpatrick in an article pub- 
lished in the Teachers College Record for Sep- 
tember, 1918, and reprinted in enlarged form for 
sale by the Bureau of Publications of Teachers 
College. 

The samples include a project lesson on Feb- 
ruary’s “Historic Birthdays”; one on “A Study 
of Italy”; one on “The Junior Civic League”; 
another on “Taxes”; and a very practical one 
on “Cataloguing the Geographies.” The reports 
come from Vermont, Massachusetts, Virginia, 
Michigan, Indiana, Minnesota and _ Seattle, 
Washington. The wide range of subjects and 
territory shows most conclusively that the “‘pro- 
ject method” is fast coming to be one of the 
most popular means of instruction in all parts of 
the country. 

Tuesday, March 1, will be “Project Day at the 
National Conference of Superintendents at Atlan- 
tic City. Dr. Hosic, Professor Kilpatrick, Supt. 
Fred Hunter of Oakland, Calif., and Miss Rose 
Carrigan of Boston will’speak. There will be an 
exhibition of project work from various cities, 

All correspondence concerning these pamph- 
lets should be addressed to 506 West 69th street, 
Chicago, Ill. The price of the series is $2. 


a 


Don’t expect to get breakfasts, luncheons or 
dinners at Cleveland or Chicago prices. The 
charges will be on “capacity” basis. 
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SOCIAL SCIENCE AT ATLANTIC CITY 

The National Council of Social Science Teach- 
ers will have one of the highly important meet- 
ings at Atlantic City. It will meet at Brighton 
Casino, March .3, in the afternoon. The Social 
Science Council will have a dinner at Hotel Al- 
amac at 6 p. m. of March 3. 

Speakers at the afternoon session: E. U. Rugg, 
Teactiers College, Columbia University: “Value 
of the Council for History and the Social Sci- 
ences”; D. C. Knowlton, Lincoln School of 
Teachers College; T. S. Balliet, Washington, D. 
C., chairman, National Committee for the Teach- 
ing of Citizenship; J. M. Gambrill, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University; H. V. Church, prin- 
cipal, J. Sterling Morton High School; H. H. 
Moore, Washington, D. C. 

Speakers at the dinner: A. E. McKinley, man- 
aging editor, Historical Outlook, Philadelphia; 
W. C. Bagley, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Inquiries and suggestions concerning the pro- 
posed Council of Social Science Teachers and 
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the above Social Studies dinner should be ad- 
dressed to E. U. Rugg, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York City. Reserva- 
tions for the dinner at $2 per plate should be 
made before February 22 through Mr. Rugg. 


Atlantic City is wholly a convention city. It 
is the besc “convention city” in the United 
States, and presumably in the world, and we 
must pay for its being the best “convention 
city.” 


THE DANCING ISSUE 

We used in the Journal of Education recently 
an article entirely unlike any we have ever ac- 
cepted before. We used it because there are 
many school people who are wholly out of sym- 
pathy with the opponents of dancing, but we 
have so many protests against the use of the 
article that we are using in this issue the most 
furious reply we have received, and with its use 
we will call the incident closed. 

No one can complain that each side has not 
had an ardent champion and we have no desire 
or wiilingness to open our columns to a running 
sore on this question. No one will change his 
attitude, probably, if we had a hundred articles 
pro and con. 


Let’s see how good-natured we can all be at 
Atlantic City. 


a. 


THE FAMOUS BREAKFASTS 


The Allen Breakfasts have come to be about 
the most captivating feature of the mid-winter 
meeting. No one makes a speech, but many per- 
sons talk, and no one talks who hasn’t something 
to say and he says it earnestly and_ briefly. 
Every topic is a live issue and every speaker 
means business. ‘Phere is no oratory, no story 
telling, nothing trite, nothing weak. If it were 
possible to have such a program for a session 
it would be a whooping success. There is no 
reason why the luncheons and dinners could not 
have the snap and go that these breakfasts have, 
but unfortunately they are frequently the most 
stupid feature of the week. An _ after-dinner 
speech of more than five or six minutes is un- 
pardonable. 


Be sure that you know what your hotel rate 
is to be at Atlantic City. 


, 


THE STRAY “N” 


Someone, somewhere, somehow, dropped’ an 
“n” in where it did not belong and made Super- 
intendent J. M. McClinton secretary of the Na- 
tional Ba-n-kers’ Association when it should 
have been the National Bakers’ Association. 
The salary is the same, but for the sake of ac- 
curacy the “n” should be eliminated. 


Take in as many breakfasts, luncheons and 
dinners as your purse and digestion will admit. 


February 10, 1921 
A GRAVEYARD REVIEW* 


l\veryone appreciates the easy come, easy go 
“Fads, Follies and Fallacies” of the school world 
and everyone enjoys reading the epitaphs on the 
tombs of the departed would-be saints. Dr, W. 
C. Bagley will always be remembered for his 
funeral sermon in prose at the meeting of the 
Department of Supervision a few years ago. 

Mr. Bardeen renders a notable service in 
putting in permanent form the cleverest por- 
traiture or caricature in verse of the following 
dear departed: The Big Word, Culture Epoch 
Theory, Five Formal Steps, Object Method, 
Apperception, Doctrine of Interest, Self-Activ- 
ity, Correlation, Motivation, Function, Standard 
Tests, Formal Discipline, Educational Survey, 
Socialized Recitation, Sex Hygiene, Efficiency, 
Fonetic Spelling, Unnamed Infants, and The 
Standpatter. 

We are using elsewhere two samples of the 
nineteen portraitures. 


*“Schoolkill River Anthology: A Graveyard Review 
of Educational Fads, Follies and Fallacies.” By Francis 
G. Blair, superintendent of Public Instruction, State of 
Illinois. Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen. 


A million-dollar pier must be paid for in 
hotel bills. 
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THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL COURSE OF 
STUDY 


National Council of Education in a conference 
under the guidance of Miss Katherine Dever- 
eux Blake (101 West 85th Street, New York) 
will have an heroic discussion of changes needed 
in the Elementary School Course of Study at 
Atlantic City, Saturday morning, February 26. 

The topics to be considered are: How to Break 
the Lock Step in Education; The Changes 
Needed to Properly Focus History for the 
Twentieth Century Child; Changes Needed to 
Humanize Geography; Changes Needed to 
Humanize Arithmetic; How Far Living English 
Can Be Substituted for Grammar in the Upper 
Grades; The Duty of the School Toward the 
Campaign for Disarmament. 

At Miss Blake’s Conference at Salt Lake City 
in July it was unanimously voted to omit all 
technical grammar from the first six years in 
school, and also to omit the old-fashioned, 
lengthy examples in arithmetic. 


a 


You cannot help enjoying Atlantic City if you 
want to enjoy it. 
Better rural schools mean better neighborli- 
ness in the community. 
Knowledge is power only when it functions 
as power. 
———_-0-- © -0-$-0- @-e- 


The National Education Association will meet 
in Des Moines, July 3-8. 


Department of Superintendence, Atlantic City, 
February 28 to March 8, 1921. Council and other 
meetings, 25 and 26. 
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SURVEY FOR ARISTOCRACY OR 
DEMOCRACY 

[Statement by A. E. Winship, chairman for Dis- 
cussion. by National Council of Education in At- 
lantic City, 1921.] 

The National Council of Education should 
only consider large and vital educational prob- 
lems, and the most vital of America’s present 
educational problems is to eliminate all causes 
for a death grapple between aristocratic and 
democratic ambitions in American education. 

Let present tendencies continue to develop 
antagonism and there will be at no distant day 
such a catastrophe as has not been in America 
since the Civil War. ; 

The stage is already set. He is wilfully blind 
who does not see it. 

It is not a question of school men and women 
alone. It already involves Capital and Labor. 
Big business and big politics are organizing; it 
is already a race question and a religious ques- 
tion. It requires no considerable wit and no 
wisdom to see the classes that are arrayed with 
aristocracy and the masses that are arrayed with 
democracy. The National Council of Education 
shouid be big enough and broad enough to avoil 
being caught up by the fascinating charms of 
educational royalty and too staunch and strong 
to be caught by the under-tow that is so seduc- 
tive when the cry of autocracy is raised. 

If aristocracy ever rules and reigns the public 
will be mere slaves, but if democracy becomes 


merely anti-aristocracy the world will go back 


to the autocracy of savagery. 

If for twenty-four hours the Ten Command- 
ments should be absolutely and completely ig- 
nored it would take a thousand years to get 
back to law and order. We must not be the 
slaves of aristocracy and we must not be bar- 
barians. 

To avoid both, we must consider the tendency 
of the Educational Survey. If it is allowed to 
be an aristocratic scheme, if it becomes the tool 
of aristocrats in big business, in finance and in 
scholasticism it will repeat the experiences of 
the Czar, the Kaiser, the Sultan and Belshazzar. 

Create educational rulers who through sur- 
veys can say: “Whom they will they can slay 
and whom they will they can keep alive and 
whom they will they can set up and whom they 
will they can put down” and in that day will be 


written on the walls of their banqueting hall the 


words “MENFE, MENE, TEKEL, UPHARSIN,” 
weighed in the balances and found wanting. 

If that day shall ever come the surveyors will 
be dancing at their own funeral. 

On the other hand a wayfaring man though 
a fool can see the massing of limitless forces,— 
industrial, political and social—ready for some 
Lenine and Trotzky to lead them when Belshaz- 
zar’s feast is the wake of the anti-common 
people. 


The great hope of America, industrially, finan- 
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ciaily, socially and religiously, is an Educational 
Survey in which there shall be equitably repre- 
sented scholastics and industrialists, university 
and normal colleges, superintendents and princi- 
pals, secondary and classroom teachers—a sur- 
vey in which there shall be no monopoly of 
propagandists of any color, hue or tint of pro- 
fessionalists. 


SMITH-TOWNER BILL 

The Journal of Education is unequivocally for 
the Smith-Towner bill because it will give us a 
Department of Education with a Secretary to be 
in the President Cabinet. We have no possi- 
ble personal interest in it. We have only a pro- 
fessional interest in it. We are not pleased with 
all of its provisions. We have much sympathy 
with some of the objections to the bill and we 
should have objections to any bill that could be 
drawn. We could not draw a bill ourselves that 
would please us. If we waited to get a bill that 
would satisfy us we would never have a Depart- 
ment of Education. 

We have no patience with any one who dis- 
credits objectors to the bill because of any preju- 
dices. Tt has been difficult for us to line up with 
the champions of the bill because some of them 
appeal to religious prejudices, but we are so in- 
tensely in earnest to have a Department of Edu- 
cation that we accept it as it is. We have such 
faith in the future of the United States, in the 
faith of the people in education, in the sense of 
justice in the American people, that we do not 
believe that harm can come to any group of per- 
sons who are furthering the ends of education. 


OMAHA SCHOOL FORUM 


The teachers of Omaha have had many unus- 
ual and interesting professional activities, not 
the least of which was the organization of a 
School Forum three years ago. The present 
important functioning of this School Forum is 
a course of fifteen lectures, every Monday af- 
ternoon and evening, on “Democratic Ideals,” 
by Dr. Hartley Burr Alexander of the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska. More than 600 members of 
the School Forum attend the 4 P. M. lectures 
and a goodly number of other citizens <ttend 
the evening course. The tickets are $5.00 for 
the course and 75 cents for single lecture. 
Those who choose to attend the entire course 
and take an examination on the lectures may 
earn two credits in the state university, to be 
counted on an earned degree. 

Dr. Alexander’s fifteen subjects are as fol- 
lows: Human Nature; Men in Societies; The 
Family; The Economic Life; The Political Life; 
Forms of Government; Law and Its Sanctions; 
Social Classes; The Creation of Wealth; The 
Use of Wealth; Ideal Interests; Nationalism: 
The Society of Nations; Civilization in Health 
and Decay. Americanism 
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“Mentally alert” is a good aim for all teachers as well as for the Boy Scouts, 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


A SPECIAL SESSION OF THE NEW SENATE. 

A special session of the new Senate is sched- 
uled for March 4, for the consideration of Presi- 
dent Harding’s appointments. It is not expected 
to last more than a week or two, but it will have 
some important business to do, in the confirma- 
tion of the members of the new Cabinet,—about 
whose identity the public is still guessing—and in 
considering nominations for a number of boards 
and commissions. Among these is the Shipping 
Board, all of whose members, if their nomina- 
tions are not acted on before March 4, as it is 
reasonably certain they will not be, go out of 
office automatically on that date. Also the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, which should have 
eleven members, has at present only seven mem- 
bers duly nominated and confirmed, and two 
others, nominated but not confirmed, whose po- 
sitions will be vacant if their nominations are not 
confirmed before March 4. 

A FULL SESSION OF THE NEW CONGRESS. 

Following very soon upon the special session 
of the new Senate, for action upon the appoint- 
ments of President Harding, will come a special 
session of both houses of Congress, to take up 
general legislation. It is to be hoped that Mr. 
Harding will come back from his Florida trip 
considerably rested and refreshed, for he will 
need all the strength that he can muster for the 
problems that await him,—the Japanese question, 
the dispute over the cables, our relations with 
our late Allies, otir relations with Germany and 
with Russia, the regulation of the railroads, the 
differences of labor and capital, the tariff, Mex- 
ico, Cuba and all the rest. It will take a stout 
heart and a stout physique to deal with them all 
without collapse. Happily, there is reason to be- 
lieve that the is endowed with both. 

THE PLIGHT OF THE RAILROADS. 

The railroads of the country are in a serious 
plight, because of the refusal of the Comptroller 
of the Treasury to sanction partial payment of 
the guaranty provided for in the Transportation 
Act. More than $300,000,000 which has been ap- 
propriated, and which they expected to receive, 
is thus held up, to their serious financial embar- 
rassment. A bill has been favorably reported, to 
straighten out this complication, but every day 
that its enactment is delayed makes the situation 
more acute. Then the roads are making a strong, 
but thus far, vain effort to be freed from the Na- 


| tional Agreements which came over from the 


period of Government control, but which are a 
serious handicap in private management. The 
roads are facing the necessity of radical reduc- 
tions in wages, with definite threats of strikes if 
they venture to make them. 

A STARTLING DISCOVERY. 

What seems to be conclusive evidence has 
been discovered in France of a Russian Soviet 
plot to start revolutions in the United States, 
Holland, Greece, Rumania and Switzerland, as 


well as in France, financed directly from Moscow. 
More than twenty foreign radicals have been ar- 
rested at Nice and at Paris. he leader of the 
movement is a man named Zalewsky, who admits 
that he is well known in radical circles in this 
country. A clandestine printing shop was found, 
at which blank passports were printed and rubber 
stamped for the use of Soviet agents in getting 
into the United States and other countries 
where revolutionary movements were to be 
started. The documents discovered point to a 
wide-spread plot for the overthrow of existing 
governments and the setting-up of Soviets. 

THE ALLIED REPARATION TERMS. 

The reparation terms agreed upon by the 
Allied premiers at the Paris conference, Jan- 
uary 29, are these: That, in 42 years, Germany 
shall pay to the Allies 226 billion marks in 
gold or its equivalent——at the rate of 2 bil- 
lion marks annually in 1921 and 1922, 3. bil- 
lion annually in 1923, 1924 and 1925, 4 billion 
annually in 1926, 1927 and 1928, 5 billion 
annually in 1929, 1930 and 1931, and 6 bil 
lion annually from 1932 to 1962; that Germany 
shall pay to the Allies for 42 years an annual tax 
of 12 per cent. on the total of her exports; ana 
that Germany shall revise her interior fiscal sys- 
tem, balance her budget, curtail the issue ot 
paper money, increase taxes generally, raise im- 
posts on alcohol and tobacco, and increase rail- 
road fares and postal rates. If Germany does 
not fulfil these conditions, the Allies are to have 
the right to seize German customs, impose direct 
taxes in the Rhineland, and otherwise exercise 
financial control. Also, military sanctions will be 
provided. 

GERMAN DISARMAMENT. 


The Allied premiers also adopted a note to 
Germany calling upon her to fulfil her Spa prom- 
ises of disarmament, which were to have been 
fulfilled by January 1, by July 1; to disband the 
civic guards of East Prussia and Bavaria; to pass 
legislation before March 15 in accordance with 
the treaty abolishing conscription; and to turn 
over before April 15 certain heavy armament not 
vet delivered. It was agreed that the Allies could 
exclude Germany from the League of Nations, 
occupy Ruhr, or retard the evacuation of the 
Rhineland, or both. These possible conditiond 
were not, however, included in the note to Ger- 
many, being left for settlement at the proposed 
London conference. 

THE GERMAN ATTITUDE. 

These terms require the consent of Germany 
before they become valid —this because the 
Treaty of Versailles provides that Germany shall 
pay the indemnity in 30 years, instead of 42, as 
now proposed. The German ministers will be in- 
vited to come to London, February’ 28, to meet 
the Allied ministers in conference. If the Gert- 
man official attitude is accurately foreshadowed 
by the comments of the leading German news- 
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papers, there is little chance that the terms will 
be accepted. One of them says that the propos- 
als are absolutely impossible of acceptance; an- 
other declares that the conference was more like 
a madhouse than an assembly of reasonabie men, 
and says that all that Germany can do is to re- 
fuse to pay such sums, and leave it to the Allies 
to come themselves and take their bootv when 
they want it; and a third describes the proposals 
as insane. 

THE COUNTER PROPOSAL BY GERMANY. 

In a speech in the Reichstag, February 1, Dr. 
Simons, the foreign minister, stated that Ger- 
many would make a counter proposal to the En- 
tente. What the proposal will be, he, naturally, 
did not indicate, but he made it plain that Ger- 
many will not and cannot accept the Paris terms. 
Whether she will send delegates to the proposed 
London conference will depend upon whether 
the way is to be open for negotiations. One fea- 
ture of the Paris terms which is especially obnox- 
ious is the proposal to add to the reparation pav- 
ments a 12 per cent. tax on German exports for 
the 42-year period. The failure of Germany to 
assent to the Paris terms will reopen the whole 
question, and lead to an indefinite amount of 
fresh computations. 


DOES WRITING PAY? 
{Boston Herald, January 1, 1921.] 


A telegram from Washington states that 
President Wilson has been offered $150,000 for 
a syndicate article on a subject of his own choos- 
ing, and that he has declined the offer “on the 
ground that no article was worth such an 
amount.” As a student of literature he possibly 
had in his mind some of the rates which men of 
the craft realized from their productions in the 
past. Prices have indeed gone up since Milton 
received $25 for “Paradise Lost” and Edgar Al- 
lan Poe pocketed $10 as his. reward for writing 
“The Raven.” An article such as was looked 
for to the White House might have run to two 
or three columns of a daily newspaper, yet auth- 
ors on both sides of the water have received for 
bulky books far less than the sum offered to the 
President. Mark Twain was paid just half of 
it—$75,000—for ‘Huckleberry Finn”; Josh Bil- 
lings received $20,000 for his “Almanac,” and 
the same amount came to Bronson Howard for 
“The Banker's Daughter.” Brete Harte profitel 
to the extent of $10,000 from ‘“‘Gabriel Conroy,” 
William Dean Howells received from $5,000 to 
$6,000 apiece for his novels, and T. B. Aldrich 
supplied his “One Day in Africa” to the publish- 
ers for $1,000. President Wilson might have 
taken a couple of days at most to prepare the re- 
quired article, and two articles a week at the 
rate offered would yield an annwal income of 
more than $15,000,000. Nathaniel Hawthorne’s 


yearly receipts from literary sources were never. 


more than $2,000, and that sum, apart from lec- 
tures, also represents the average annual earn- 
mgs of Ralph Waldo Emerson. Prescott ac- 


quired less by his first years of hard work im 
history than was paid to Henry James for a 
single novel, and Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.. received 
three times as much for one of his New York 
Ledger stories as Poe earned throughout his 
whole literary career, None of them, whether 
“classics” or moderns, were ever tempted with 
the offer of $150,000 for a composition of arti- 
cle length. And such rates are possible today 
partly owing to the wide-spread interest m pub- 
lic men which the daily press does so much to de- 
velop, partly because of the nature of the public 
events with which they become associated, most 
of all perhaps as a result of the new methods of 
enlisting the interest of newspaper readers, In 
the days of Webster and Lincoln, of Hawthorne 
and Emerson, a contribution like that now asked 
from the President would have appeared in a 
single journal or magazine. Today it 1s ac- 
quired by a syndicate and distributed to news- 
papers all over the country for simultaneous 
publication. And this well-organized, broadcast 
appeal, helping to bridge the old-time yup be- 
tween writing and its pecuniary reward, also 
goes far to remove the reproach implied by E. C. 
Stedman when he said that it was “easier to 
make thousands in Wall Street than hundreds in 
Printing House square.” 


“BOOST” 
| Breckinridge News, Cloverport, Ky.] 


Boost and the world boosts with you, 
Knock and you are on the shelf, 

For the world gets sick of the man who kicks 
And wishes he'd kick himself. 


Boost when the sun is shining, 
Boost when it starts to rain, 

If you happen to fall, don’t lie there and bawl, 
But get up and boost again. 


Boost if your cause is lively, 
Boost if it’s dead as sin, 

No battle is won by the man who'll run 
So stick to your job and win. 


Boost though your heart may be heavy, 
Boost for the things sublime, 

For the chap that’s found on the topmost round 
Is the booster every time. 


OTTO KAHN’S BOOK FREE 


From now until long after the next President is in- 
augurated federal taxation will be one of the burn- 
ing controversial questions in American politics and 
business. Because it is hard to obtain teachable criti- 
cisms of present taxation and teachable proposals for 
revision, Otto H. Kahn, the noted financier, has con- 
sented to print for teachers in schools and college 
extra copies of his addresses on “Errors and Evils of 
Our. Taxation System and Suggestions for Tax Re- 
vision.” While intended for adult audiences this 
pamphlet is in terms which high school students can 
master. These talks, bound in a seventy-two-page 
pamphlet, with strong cover, may be had free of 
charge by dropping a note to the Institute for Public 
Service, 423 West 120th Street, New York City. 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


THE MESSAGE OF DENIS A. McCARTHY. 
[Boston Herald, January 11, 1921.] 
“To the Editor of The Herald: 

To my thinking the most important message of today 
is in the life, writing and lectures of Denis A. McCarthy. 
It is the one great platform need of the day. 

I know of no other man who has the same story to teil 
-and no other could tell it so effectively. 

At fifteen years of age he came to America, a frail, 
sentimental Irish lad with no money, with no appreciative 
people to welcome him, with no trade or profession, and 
with never a favoring breeze he has come through it all 
with every conceivable obstacle to overcome without for 
-one moment being disheartened or soured, without a trace 
-of anxiety as to the future of America. 

Everything that makes Mary Antin’s story so thrill- 
ing is in his story and more. She is largely the product 
of our public schools, but he came too late for their in- 
fluence. He is a demonstration of what the American 
spirit can do without the aid of friends or institutions. 

No one loves Ireland more, no one is more devoted to 
his church and no one appreciates more what his people 
owe to America. 

If Denis A. McCarthy had spoken on Pilgrim’s day at 
Plymouth he would have had a message as vital and 
eternal as was the poem which we heard John Boyle 
O'Reilly read at the dedication of the monument. There 
would have been no pessimistic note, no lack of buoyant 
faith, but one great rainbow message of promise for 
‘America to Americans that are to be. 

Denis A. McCarthy’s message should be heard on every 
platform from Boston to San Francisco, and then its 
echoes would be heard from Fort Kent to Tia Juana. 

A. E. Winship. 

Boston. 


By living in a co-operative house and sharing the 
household tasks, twenty-four women students at the 
University of Wisconsin cut living expenses to a 
minimum. 

THE GROWTH OF OKLAHOMA STATE 
UNIVERSITY. 


BY PRESIDENT STRATTON D. BROOKS 
{In Harlow’s Weekly.] 


In 1908, and again in 1911, the politicians over- 
turned the University of Oklahoma. The result in 
-each ‘case was an immediate decline in the number 
of students in attendance, due undoubtedly to a re- 
duced confidence on the part of the citizens of the 
state, in the integrity and efficiency of the university. 
With these results in mind the State Board of Edu- 
cation in 1912 announced as its unalterable policy that 
neither personal friendship nor partisan politics 
should be allowed any place in the management of 
the university affairs. The wisdom of this decision is 
apparent from the results obtained. The progress of 
the university since that date has been one of almost 
unparalleled rapidity. 

The number of students is not the sole measure of 
the merits of an educational] institution, but an in- 
‘crease in number does indicate that students find 
therein the work they seek, and that their parents are 
satisfied with the progress made by their sons and 
daughters. That this condition of confidence and 
satisfaction has been reached is well demonstrated 
by the record of total enrollment in the university. 

Year. 
1912-13 


Enrollment. 
876 


There is also a satisfaction in knowing that Okla- 
homa, in spite of its comparative youth, has an at- 


.tendance that compares favorably with many older 


colleges of national or even international reputation. 
The actual attendance reported by the registrars to 
the Evening Post on October 22, 1920, follows :— 


University. Attendance. 
4,388 
3,354 
Leland Stanford................. 2,479 
Johns 2,432 
Worth Carolina 1,729 
920 


The standing of the university has been recognized 
Dy outside sources. It has, for example, been accred- 
ited by the Association of American Universities, 
which is composed of the larger and stronger univer- 
sities of the nation. This means that an Oklahoma 
degree is recognized for direct admission to gradu- 
ate work in Chicago, Harvard, Yale and similar in- 
stitutions, and that its candidates for Rhodes schol- 
arships at Oxford, if selected, will be admitted with- 
out examination. 

After six years of investigation and several exami- 
nations, the university has been granted a Phi Beta 
Kappa charter. This charter is given only to insti- 
tutions of the highest scholastic standards. The 
council meets only once in three years and at the last 
council meeting only three charters were granted in 
the whole United States. 

The Association of Collegiate Alumnae admits to 
membership only those colleges which maintain spe- 
cially favorable conditions for the educating of 
women. Last June the University of Oklahoma was 
admitted to membership, and its women graduates 
are now cligible for admission to the branches of the 
association throughout the United States. The uni- 
versity has not only established itself in the confi- 
dence of the citizens of Oklahoma, but has been ad- 
mitted to fellowship and equality by kindred institu- 
tions. No graduate of Oklahoma University will 
have now to apologize for his degree or be ashamed 
of his alma mater. 

There are 5,000,000 miles of copper wire in 
the telephone system of New York City. 
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A DISSENTER. 


Editor Journal of Education: Is it plain pessimism 
or hairy Bolshevistic temperament which causes one’s 
whole being to shrink from the interpretation and 
conclusion given in the article in the Journal of 
December 30 by Mr. Taylor, under the caption “Is 
Public School Dancing an Obsession?” One wonders 
whether this.revulsion of feeling is the sole result of 
having an anticipated enthronement of dancing as a 
school exercise so finally and unequivocally thrust 
upon us. It is no longer a question of dancing or of 
not dancing, but of unqualifiedly gathering into our 
bosoms the whole category of reciprocal-motion 
pleasure as the priceless boon to be endowed upon 
our high school boys and girls as the proper substi- 
tute for the old-time evening home-life around the 
fireside. 

The reasoning is definite, the conclusion is unmis- 
takable. There may be some benighted, dried-up 
specimens of Puritanism who may be disposed to take 
issue with the soundness of the premise from which 
the conclusion is deduced, but they are probably 
soused in the indigo of prehistoric blue-laws, veritable 
‘kill-joys, or mayhap plain centenarians, in spirit, in 
the full dotage of social senility. Peace be to them. 

“Any type of dancing is both proper and recrea- 
tional for adults” is the rock upon which this uni- 
versal pleasure pavillion is built. Next to the cor- 
nerstone is placed this gem: “Dances are all states 
-of ecstasy and the only difference between them is 
one of enthusiastic sensations.” The superstructure 
is the deduction that therefore boys and girls of 
adolescent age should not only be permitted but en- 
couraged to indulge in any and all forms of “dancing 
contortions,” a conclusion reached on the grounds 
that it is difficult to regulate emotional and psycho- 
logical pleasures. 

It is well. The Gordian knot has been cut. All 
‘dancing is proper, therefore why worry about details 
and qualities? On with the dance! What is reputed 
good for adults is good for adolescents and what is 
good for adolescents is good for children, is it not 
‘so? One sort of gyrational ecstasy tickles certain 
risibilities of motion, others are those of rhythm, still 
others stimulate the sensory organs of the skin and 
yet others provide the exquisite sensations obtained 
by enfolding a partner uncamouflaged by the dwin- 
dling restrictions of social customs, with nothing be- 
‘tween, no, not even a “fur coat!” 

Since all dancing is proper, we may throw the 
‘charitable cloak of adoption around all forms now 
known and those yet to be perfected and transported 
from the cannibal islands of the sea or the haunts of 
the underworld. Indeed, how glorious it is that there 
need be no limit to the possible variation and attend- 
ant exquisiteness of the technique of this fantastic 
‘art! Imagination may be stretched to the limit, it 
may easily.transcend material bonds, with none in- 
‘tervening. Especially in our young people may im- 
agination be led to induce various sorts of ecstatic 
desires and experiences involving unlike personalities ; 
it is all good, for it is the evening of the seventh day 
and the Creator’s perfect’ handiwork is now manifest. 
‘The dance of the denizens of the Barbary Coast to 
the tune of “The Little Blue Devils of Kingdom 
‘Come” and the syncopated gyrations of the habituates 
-of the tenderloin to the strain of “If You'll Be My 
‘Steady I'll Be Your Oil Can,” no doubt may be set 
‘up as the standard supremis in this matter of un- 
“squashed” embracement. There are no fur coats 
intervening, no prudish insulation to interfere with 
the exchange of ecstatic syncopations and jazz thrills, 


. chorean banquet table. 
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and undoubtedly, paradoxical as it may seem, the 
dresses are cut both low enough and high enough to 
induce the proper sort of “modest familiarity.” Let 
us hope so. 

It is now become our plain duty to foster and pro- 
mote a policy of rhythmic “enthusiasm.” Our young 
people must be instructed of evenings in the high 
schools in the exquisite art of dancing with the pre- 
sumptive limit of dress and demeanor as the sky, and, 
let it be humbly suggested, the waist line. This art 
of developing internal and external sense stimuli 
must become a part of our curricula to save our youth 
from the frightfulness of the prosaic influence of the 
home fireside! We should render thanks that all 
camouflage is removed regarding all dancing. We 
learn now that the real heart of the dance, its in- 
trinsic enticement and exquisite charm lies in its ele- 
ment of personal contact, always of opposite sexes, 
for the cherished kick is absent when members of the 
same sex participate in its entwining partnership. 
Boys and girls and adults below the age of “senility” 
alone can appreciate the finesse of its beauty. 

Is it pessimism or obsession to suggest that now 
that we have established the objective method into 
our social life largely through the sanctification of all 
types of the dance, we square it up with “street eti- 
quette” or vice versa? May we dare to be consistent? 
In modern poetry one may speak of a young lady 
“smoting her breastes,” but an audible, a verbal ref- 
erence to those “squashy” adjuncts of syncopated 
embracement is at once universally and forever a 
mark cf damnable unregeneration. Exhibition of 
one’s personal stock, if it be feminine, is permissible 
but lisp no word about it. The limit of this exposure 
is not quite reached, perhaps the generic factors in 
the creation, or discovery of new wiggles in the jun- 
gles of society, may tell us when the vanishing point 
will have been reached. As it is, ballroom etiquette 
“properly” places hefore society as varied and as 
complete an assortment of physical attributes and seg- 
mentations as may be necessary to produce the ma- 
tériel de résistance for the psychological and emo- 
tional repast spread out upon the polished terpsi- 
Verbal pronouncement is 
hopelessly vulgar, but the rhythmic titillations of warm 
contact, the “insatiable desire” aroused by the liv- 
ing breath striking the exposed areas of neck and 
torso, the joyous squashing in the chemise (pro- 
nounced shimmy) embracery, this is “proper,” and 
proper for boys and girls! "Is it the new contact of 
the new education? 

Leo G. Schussman. 

It is reported that our foreign trade in the fiscal 
year 1920, with a total value of $13,349,661,401, was 
larger than in any previous year, exceeding by 
$3,000,000,000 the former high record in 1919 and being 


three times the value of the combined imports and 
exports in 1914. 


—_o-—- 
E. R. P., Nebraska: I could not be happy nor could J 
do my work as well without your valuable paper. 
Two women will carry the electoral vote of 
Nebraska to Washington from Omaha by air- 
plane. The world has moved a long way since 
the last Presidential election. 


For reasons of economy the German govern- 


ment has decided to close a number of German 
universities. 
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BOOK TABLE 


SHORTHAND DICTATION EXERCISES. By Jean- 
ette C. Hall, New Rochelle, N. Y., and William H. 
Cunningham, High School of Commerce, Boston. 
Boston, New York, Chicago: Ginn & Co. Tablet 
form, 7 by ¥. 
The scheme is too original to make any descrip- 

tion adequate. The plan is in tablet form. There 

are 400 lessons with blank space for the student’s use. 

Each exercise constitutes 4 lesson. Provision is 

made for varying degrees of ability. The material is 

to be written carefully in shorthand on horizontally 
ruled lines. The word groups have been selected with 

a view to furnishing adequate drill in expressions 

which are of frequent occurrence or which present 

the greatest dificulties in the letters which follow. 

These are to be phrased as far as possible. When 

the notes are written, the page may be detached at 

the perforated line and handed in to the instructor 
for correction. 


THE CHILDREN’S HOMER: THE ADVENTURES 
OF ODYSSEUS AND THE TALE OF TROY. By 
Padraic Colum. Presented by Willy Pogany. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. Fully il- 
lustrated. : 

This edition of “The Adventures of Odysseus” is 
attractively written and most beautifully illustrated. 
This is certainly the world’s greatest story. It will 
never grow old. No child should grow up without 
feeling the thrill of its classic fascination. No school 
has a right to allow any child to go through the 
course without having read this most wonderful clas- 
sic, and its charm is enhanced by having it thus beau- 
tifully set out. 

THE INDUSTRIAL READERS: BOOK I. THE 
FARMER AND HIS FRIENDS. By Eva March 
Tappan, Ph. D. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 

“Everything that we eat or drink or wear comes 
either directly or indirectly from the earth,” so_be- 


-gins this fascinating story of the products of the 


earth, and the animals with which the farmer has to 
do. No farmer can afford to be without this delight- 
ful little book, and the consumer in village or city 
will find it profitable reading. 


REPRESENTATIVE BRITISH POETRY. Edited by 
Rowena Keith. New York: Charles E. Merrill 
Company. 

This is a handy volume of choice poems neatly 
printed. Any teacher will find it convenient for 
school use, and especially the biographical notes. 
Any lover of poetry may well put it in his pocket to 
read on the way to business. 


EVENING PLAY CENTRES FOR CHILDREN. 
The story of their origin and growth. By Janet 
Penrose Trevelyan. With a preface by Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
Beginning in a small way, this Evening Play Cen- 

tre movement in England has become a feature of 

educational endeavor and of city life. The object is 
to offer a place and an interesting evening for thous- 
ands of children who otherwise would be on the 
street. The play is not merely or chiefly amuse- 
ment, but relates the children to industrial training. 

Nothing is demanded as work, but under discriminat- 

ing leaders children find some form of service which 


becomes valuable in after-life. The secret of the 
movement is a large recognition of the play element 
in child nature, and the results so far are immensely 
encouraging. Every teacher and parent should read 
this book. 


A STUDY FOR THE TIMES. An inquiry into 
thought and motive. By W. Duncan McKim, M. D., 
Ph. D. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Cloth. 
324 pp. 

To us this is an exceedingly interesting book, 
partly because our much and varied reading enables 
us to enjoy reading, even books that get nowhere, but 
it 1s not a book for one to read who has pessimistic 
microbes afloat in his system. 

Dr. McKim’s treatment of optimism is a good ex- 
ample of his state of mind: “Optimism is a fervent 
intent to believe what appears to be desirable and 
to disbelieve all that is unpleasant. Optimism 
depends essentially upon innate tendency or tem- 
perament is constantly at war with common- 
sense, and generates an inconceivable amount of 
folly.” After all this he concludes that “optimism 
helps us with our burdens, incites us to new enter- 
prises, and is a powerful factor in the greater part 
ot progress.” 

This is a fair sample of the way Dr. McKim treats 
all up-to-date topics of Social Influences, the Indi- 
vidual Mind, the Knowing Function, and the Feeling 
Function. 


THE NEW EUROPE. By Nellie B. Allen. Boston: 

Ginn & Co. 

This book describes the nations as seen by one who 
visits them. The selections of industries, and cities, 
and typographical features is made with good judg- 
ment, and the illustrations set them before the reader 
with great vividness. The style is lucid and inter- 
esting, and some of comparisons startling in their 
aptness and forcefulness. Any child would read this 
book with absorbing interest and a teacher would 
find it easy to teach history by the use of it. The 


publishcrs deserve special praise for their splendid 
work. 


+ 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


“LiItalia.” By E. H. Wilkins and Antonio Marinoni. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 

“Barry Lyndon.’ By W. M. ‘Thackeray. Edited by 
Charles Elbert Rhodes.—‘Selected Writings of Abraham 
Lincoln.” Edited by A. B. Hart. New York, Chicago: 
The Gregg Publishing Company. . 

“College and Commonwealth.” By John Henry Mac- 
Cracken, LL. D. New York: The Century Company. 

“The Poems of Robert Burns.” Edited by James L 
Hughes. New York: George H. Doran Company. 

“Schools of Gaul.” A Study of Pagan and Christian 
Education in the Last Century of the Western Empire. 
By Theodore Haarhoff. New York: American Branch, Ox- 
ford University Press. 

“Hudelson English Composition Scale.” By Earl 
Hudeison, Ph. D. Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y.: World 
Book Company. 

“English in Business.” By Dudley Miles, Ph. D. New 
York: The Ronald Press. 

“Revisiting the Earth.” By James L. Hill, D. D. Bos- 
ton: Richard G. Badger. 

“Prince and the Pauper.’ By Mark Twain, with Intro- 


duction by Arthur Hobson Quinn. New York. Harper & 
Brothers. 


Oculists and Physicians 

HAVE Healthy, Strong, used Murine Eye Remedy 

Beautiful Eyes mary years before it was 

offered as a Domestic Bye 

Medicine. Murine is still Compounded by Our Paysicians 

and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Bye@ 

that eed Care. Try it in your Eyes and in Baby’e 

Eyes—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine of 

vour Druggist—accert no Substitute. and if interested 

write for Book of the Eye Free. MURIN EYE 
REMEDY COMPAN.. Chicage, 
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DP 


The Spirit of America 


provides reading in American biography, his- 
tory, and literature for grades six, seven, and 
eight. Dr. A. R. Brubacher, President of New 
York State College for Teachers, and Miss 
Jones of the Brown School, edited the series. 
Illustrated with new and interesting photo- 


graphs. Write for table of contents. 
Book Two Book Three . Book Four - 
70 cents 75 cents 80 cents 


DP 


Tales from Birdland 


contains ten stories of birdlife told from per- 
sonal observations of the birds by the President 
of the National Association of Audubon 
Societies, T. Gilbert Pearson. Mr. Pearson is 
a naturalist and a narrator of great skill, and 
these tales never fail to interest fifth-grade 
children. Illustrated by Charles Livingston 
Bull. Price 70 cents. 


bE 


Doubleday, Page & Co. 


/ 


Physicians Know 


that it is both refreshing and invigora- 
ting to sip a glass of cool water contain- 
ing a teaspoonful of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


A pleasant, efficacious tonic for the brain, the 
nerve cells and the digestive system. Non- 
alcoholic, it invigorates without undue stimula- 
tion—readily assimilated and quickly beneficial 
in all ordinary conditions. 


Garden City, New York o Sold by Druggists 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


The Tendency in Commercial Education 


is toward a more comprehensive training and away from the exclusive teaching of 
the mechanics and technique of business at the expense of fundamentals. 


The books listed below are in keeping with these present-day tendencies. 


Business Organization and Administration 
By J. Anton de Haas, Professor of Foreign Trade, New York University 


A vivid picture of the whole field of modern business. 


of secondary school pupils. 


Comprehensive and teachable 


Brought down to the level 
$1.60 


An Introduction to Economics 


By Graham A. Laing, Professor of Economics, University of Arizona 
Prepared especially for high school pupils. Simple, teachable, and comprehensive. 


Successful from the start 


. 


$1.40 


Office Training for Stenographers 


By Rupert P. SoRolle (text and exercises) 


A thorough treatment of office routine. 
Used in hundreds of schools, both public and private 


New York Chicago 


Everything stenographers should know. 


Text $1.25 
Exercises 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Boston 


San Francisco 


London 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


| THE HOLDEN 


By Insisting on Covering Every Book With 


A Holden Cover 


The supply of textbooks will be made to last just twice as long, 
thereby lessening the annual expenditure for books and leav- 
ing just so much more for teachers’ salaries. 


The Hoiden Book Cover 
Is the Original Book Cover 
A Strictly one piece Cover of Absolute simplicity, requiring no 
cutting or pasting. Can be put on by any child in a jiffy. 


Its tough wear-resisting, water-shedding surface will stand no 
end of use and abuse, giving the book real protection and keep- 


ing it neat and clean. 


PATENT BOOK COVER 


MILES C, HOLDEN, President 


COMPANY 


MASSACHUSETTS 


PRINGFIELD 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected with 
schools or schoo] events in any par: 
of the country. Items of more than 
local interest relating to any phase 
ef school work or schoo] adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
insertion. 


Meetings to be Held 


FEBRUARY. 

24-26: National Society for Voca- 
tional Education, Atlantic City, N. 
J. Secretary Clotilde Ware, 140 
West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 

¥SBRUARY—MARCH. 

28-3: Deycortment of Superinten- 
dence National Education Associa- 


tion. Atlantic City. 
MARCH. 

25-26: South Central Division of 
the Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Springfield. 

APRIL, 
7-8-9: Southwestern Division of the 


Illinois State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, East St. Louis. y 

15-16: Central Division of 
State Teachers Association, 
ington. 


Illinois 
Bloom- 


MAY. 

2-6: International Kindergarten 
Union at Detroit, Mich. President, 
Miss Nina Vanderwalker, Burer 1 
of Education, Washington, D. C. 

16-18: National Association of 
School Accounting and Business 
Officials of Public Schools, at De- 
troit, Mich. President, George F. 
Womrath, Minneapolis, Minn. Sec- 
retary, Arthur Kinkade, Decatur, 
Tllinois. 

JULY. 

3-8: National Education Association, 

Des Moines, Iowa. 


CONNECTICUT. 

WEST HARTFORD. The Town 
School Committee, acting upon the 
recommendations of the superinten- 
dent of schools, has voted to adopt 
the 6-3-3 plan of organization and 
asked for an appropriation of $400,- 
000 to be used for the erection of two 


new junior high school buildings. 
The Town Finance Committee at 
first voted to approve of the ap- 


propriation, but subsequently with- 
drew their approval. At a special 
town meeting held in January the 
citizens of the town voted by an over- 
whelming majority to sustain the 
school committee, and the © finance 
committee finding that their position 


was approved by a comparatively 
small number of citizens decided not 
to withhold their approval and the 
school committee will proceed to 
prepare plans. 

ILLINOIS. 

The boards of education at Ottawa 
and Donovan recently voted to estab- 
lish part-time schools during the sec- 
ond semester this year under the “op- 
tional-mandatory” law. Seventeen 
cities have voted to establish part- 
time schools this year, 1920-1921, for 
children in employment who are be- 
tween fourteen and sixteen years of 
age. 

Conferences on the administration 
and organization of part-time contin- 
uation schools have been arranged by 
the county superintendents in twenty- 
five counties for the months of Jan- 
uary and February. The following 
five counties have already held con- 
ferences of this type which proved to 
be very helpful: Piatt, Carroll, Kane, 
Champaign, Tazewell. Meetings in 
other counties are now being ar- 
ranged for the months of March and 
April. 


KANSAS. 
SEVERANCE. The petition for 
constitutional amendment No. 14, 
which would raise the limit of taxa- 


tion for school purposes to twelve 
mills, has been filed with Secretary 
of State Ira C. Hopper. The _ peti- 


tion has 16,500 signatures. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

CAMBRIDGE. H. H. Bates. prin- 
cipal of the City Teacher Training 
School, has resigned to accepta posi- 
tion in a Boston bank. Mr. Bates has 
been one of the most progressive 
teachers in the Cambridge schools, 
and one of the most useful. As an 
avocation Mr. Bates has done con- 
siderable business in a financial way, 
especially in the handling of estates 
and caring for property, and this ex- 
perience has led to the offer which 
he now accepts. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
HANOVER. With more than 1209 
applications received up to date, 
Dartmouth College has announced 
that it is compelled to close its list of 
applications for admission in 1921. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Governor Cameron Morrison in. 
his inaugural address had the fol- 
lowing to say about the state’s edica- 
tional program :— 


We must makethecommon schools. 


for the training and education of our 
children as good as any in the world. 
We want to go on, and ever on, until. 
the precious boys and girls of our 
state have an equal chance with any 


in the wide world for a modern and. 


up-to-date education. 
It is no disgrace that our common 


schools have been so successful as to 


overcrowd our institutions of higher 
learning, but it will be a badge of 
shame and degradation if the higher 
institutions of learning are not 
promptly made adequate for the -de- 
mands which the success of our effort 
to educate all the people have so 
rapidly made upon these institutions. 

The grand army of young men and 
younts women marching to our uni- 
versity and institutions for higher 
learning from the standard high 
schools of our state, and other pre- 
paratory schools, asking for training 
and higher learning, will be tremend- 
ously increased year by year. We 
must make the state’s University, the 
Agricultural and Engineering Col- 
lege, our State College for Women, 
our Teacher Training schools, every 
one of our institutions for higher 
learning, adequate to discharge the 
glorious opportunities which our 
progress places before us. The duty 
is clear and cannot be escaped. 

We must not look upon this con- 
dition as a liability and financial dif- 
ficulty. It is onr state's 
asset, and splendid as our accumu- 
lation of material things has been for 
twenty years, it is all of less value 
than the triumph of our great edu- 
cational awakening. It is not a duty 
which must be performed and can 
only be nerformed in sacrifice and 
self-denial. It is, rather, a glorious 
opnortunitv to make an investment 
which is absolutely certain to result 
in greater profit than anv _ invest- 
ment which our neonle could nos- 
sibly make, and which will result in 
increased prosperitv and streneth to 
every industry in North Carolina— 
Governor Cameron Morrison. Inaug- 
ural Address, January 12, 1921. 
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ALDINE LANGUAGE BOOKS 


B ibn great aim of education is to start the child right 
in his thought processes, to get him to think right at 
the earliest possible stage of his mental development; to 
encourage consecutive, sustained thinking in its elementary 
forms, and to carry this process through his whole school 
life as a proper foundation for his subsequent career. 


AL DVS 


To teach him to think-clearly and express himself in- 


telligently at the outset is the vital function of the 
Elementary Grades. 


A basic principle of the Aldine Method is that we learn to do by doing; 
to think and express our thoughts by thinking and expressing; but, that before 
we can expect children to think and talk, we must give them something interest- 
ing to think and talk about—before we demand expression, we must give them 
command of something to express. This the Aldine Language Books do in a 
manner so attractive to pupils, and, through the accompanying Manuals, in a 


way so helpful to teachers, as to insure their instantaneous success and enduring 
popularity. 


The series consists of three books with a Teacher’s Manual for each, and is 


designed to cover the language and grammar work of the Elementary Grades 
and the Junior High School. 


NEWSON & ANT, Publishers 


73 FIFTH AVENUE - : NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The Remington Typewriter 


gives to every pupil who learns its skilled use — 


Superior typing speed—the world’s record for actual 
gross speed in typing was made on a Remington. 


Superior letter writing speed— the Remington Self- 
Starter saves nearly a minute in the typing of every letter. 


Superior earning power— measured by the volume 
of the day’s work. 


Here are three good reasons why it pays 
every typist to be a Remington operator. 


Remington Typewriter Company 
(Incorporated) 


374 Broadway - New York 


Branches Everywhere 
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Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
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TEACHERS 


AGENCIES. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Mow York, N. Y,, 156 Fifth Ave. 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bidg, Portland Ore., 509 Journal Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill, 28 E. Jackson Blvd, Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 


OKLAHOMA. 

The legislative program recom- 
amended by the state superintendent 
includes :— 

1. Provision for a thorough sur- 
vey of all public educational institu- 
tions, the report of which will be 
used as a basis for the revision of the 
school code by the legislature of 1922. 

2. Appropriation of state funds to 
maintain a full school term in dis- 
tricts unable to do so with the pro- 
ceeds of the maximum tax levy of 
fifteen mills permitted by law. 

3. A constitutional amendment to 
enable boards of education to levy a 
local tax of fifteen mills without spe- 
cial election, and to remove the pres- 
ent constitutional limit of fifteen 
mills. 

4. Appropriations that will enable 
the state department of education 
and the higher educational institu- 
tions better to perform their several 
functions. 

5. Additional rural and high 
school supervision and general in- 
crease of salaries of supervisors. 

6. Minimum teachers’ qualifications. 

7. Aid to high-school normal 
training classes. 

8. All certificates to be issued by 
the state department of education. 

9. Suitable provision for physical 
education. 

10. The county unit plan of gov- 
ernment for rural schodls, liberal 
support for rural consolidated 
schools, a department of physical 
education and the Smith-Towner bill 
are endorsed. 


OREGON. . 

The Oregon legislature passed 4 
millage tax which makes available an 
additional sum of $1,260,000 for 
higher educational institutions and 
$2,000,000 for increased- salaries. The 
poorest community can now pay its 
teachers a minimum of $110 per 
month. 


UTAH. 

The following gives a good idea of 
the legislative program of L. J. Muir, 
state superintendent of schools :— 

1. Provision for a large state 
-school fund, already approved by the 
voters of the state. A constitutional 
amendment was adopted in Novem- 
ber to authorize the legislature to ap- 
propriate twenty-five dollars for 
each school child enumerated. Legis- 
lation is desired in accordance with 
that authorization. 

2..To remove ambiguities in the 
‘law restricting state moneys to the 
payment of teachers’ salaries. 

3. A definite provision that state 
funds shall be used to pay certifi- 
cated teachers only. The law is not 
now specific in its requirement of 
certificates. 

4. Two specific provisions to guard 
the school census against abuse, 
namely, to define definitely the mean- 
ing of “school age,” and to define 
clearly the meaning of “residence for 
school purposes.” 


5. Means of changing school pre- 
cinct boundaries under certain condi- 
tions. There is now no provision for 
making such changes. 

6. To permit school boards in 
cities of the second class to choose 
their own officers, Now the member 
who has only one year to serve must 
ipso facto be president of the board. 

7. To permit certain populous 
country districts greater latitude in 
choosing textbooks. 

To relieve the hardships of cer- 
tain small cities, the tax burdens of 
which are greatly increased by the 
assumption of municipal responsibili- 
ties—From information supplied by 
L. J. Muir, state superintendent. 


VIRGINIA. 

RICHMOND. This city has voted 
a bond issue of $1,500,000 for new 
school buildings and additions. The 
proceeds of the bond issue will be 
spent during a three-year period, and 
included in the new buildings to be 
erected are a junior high school for 
white pupils and a high school for 
colored pupils. 

WINCHESTER. The opening ses- 
sion of the Handley Night Schools 
was held Monday, January 10, at the 
Equity building. The registrations 
have increased to a point where there 
are more students enrolled than there 
were at the same time last year. 

Classes have been organized in 
bookkeeping, typewriting, English, 
mathematics and auto repair. Classes 
in other subjects are being  consid- 
ered. 

Plans are now being made to have 
cooking demonstration classes, to be 
held once each week, and for which 
no definite registration will be re- 
quired. All the women of the com- 
munity will be invited to attend this 
class, which will be in the form of 
lecture and demonstration. When the 
details of this scheme have been 
worked out and a general convenient 
evening has been selected, due notice 
will be given. 

If a properly qualified teacher can 
be found, an attempt will be made to 
organize a class in salesmanship. A 
demand for a class of this kind has 
been created, and an attempt is being 
made to secure a competent teacher. 


WASHINGTON. 


The following recommendations 
for legislation have been made by the 
Code Commission :— 

1. A Better Financial Support for 
the Schools— 

a. Thirty dollars per census 
child from state funds. 

b. Ten dollars per census child 
from county funds. 

c. Fifteen mill tax in each dis- 
trict if necessary without a 
special election to authorize 
the levy. 

2. A County Unit Plan of Organ- 
ization. 

a. Decrease the number of dis- 
tricts in each county. 
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b. Create a County Board of 
ucation. 
¢. Appoint the County Superin- 
tendent. 
3. A Reorganization of the State 
Department. 
a. Establish a lay-board, 
b. Appoint the Superintendent 
of Public Education. 
4. An Institution for the Feeble 
Minded in Western Washington. 
5. Legislation for Vocational Edu- 
cation. 
a. Duplicate the amount of 
money now available f 
Federal sources. 
A County Library Law. 
A School Building estab- 
lishing minimum standards for 
construction of school buildings. 
8. Minimum School Term of nine 
months. 
9. Extension of Parental Schools to 
cities of 25,000, 
10. No Foreign Language in the 
first six grades. 


SEATTLE. Each department of 
the high schools is making a special 
study, of means for improving the 
teaching in the various subjects. It 
has been the desire of the teachers 
to get concrete suggestions as a 
guide for their work. 

To supply this need the English 
teachers, for example, chose for their 
study the teaching of the classics. 

The classics selected for study are: 
The Lady of the Lake, Ivanhoe, Old 
Testament Stories, Idyls of the King, 
Birds and Bees, Clive and Hastings, 
Emerson’s Essays, Coriolanus, 

Before the close of school last 
June a teacher was selected for each 
of the above named classics. She was 
asked to give a thirty-minute report, 
with special emphasis on the aim and 
the method used. These reports 
make up the first semester’s programs 
for discussion in teachers’ meeting. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 

PARKERSBURG. The city has 
every reason to be proud of the great 
success of the State Association. The 
president, Miss Virginia Foulk, ral- 
lied the forces of the state both in 
attendance and in professional zeal. 
But that which added especial inter- 
est was the reception given Hon. M. 
P. Shawkey, who retired from the 
state superintendency after a long 
and eminently successful _ service. 
The esteem in which he is held was 
demonstrated in every conceivable 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 

SALEM, MASS. Coeduca- 
tonal. Prepares teachers for the 
elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high school 
}. A. PITMAN. Principal. 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 

EFRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Princins' 


ILVER SANDS BY-THE-SEA. 
Combines instruction in physical 
training, playground and recreation 
work with a real good-time vacation. 
250 acres Bathing, swimming, fish- 
ing, canoeing. Land sports. Splen- 
did equipment. 


NEW HAVEN NORMAL SCHOOL 
OF GYMNASTICS 


1466 Chapel Street, New Haven, Conn. 
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way throughout the entire session. 
All agree that Parkersburg was a 
most gracious hostess. 


WISCONSIN. 

JANESVILLE. The plan is just 
being started of furnishing a drink 
of milk to children in the city schools 
who are ten per cent. under normal 
weight, as determined by examina- 
tions of the city nurse. Half pint 
bottles of milk and straws through 
which to drink it. are delivered to 
each school in the morning session, 
and the milk given to underweight 
children to drink at the forenoon re- 
cess at a price of three cents per bot- 
tle. If needy pupils can not easily 
furnish the money no charge is made 
to them, and this is handled in a way 
so that it is not known who these 
poorer pupils are. The grade teach- 
ers are handling the details of the 
work. 


WYOMING. 

CASPER. This city takes a lead- 
ing place in the state, if not the lead- 
ing place in the state by inducing 
State Commissioner A. A. Slade to 
become city superintendent by mak- 
ing the salary $5,800, with all desir- 
able professional opportunities and 
responsibilities. 


The Irredacible Minkuum 


“What is a_ skeleton?” asked 
Teacher of the pupils of the fourth 
grade. 

There was a period of painful con- 
centration, following which a little 
girl replied triumphantly: 

“A skeleton is what you have left 
of a man after you've taken his out- 
sides off and his insides out.” 


“Blow, Blow, Breathe and 
Blow” 


A school boy was told by his 
teacher that the mortality in China 
Was so great that every time he 
breathed, someone died in China. 
Shortly after the teacher discovered 
the boy inhaling and exhaling his 
breath as fast as possible. 

“Why Willie,’ said the teacher, 
“what are you doing?” 

“Killing Chinamen,” said the bright 
boy, “I don’t like ‘em, anyhow.” 


Remembered 


Teacher—“Do you know, Tommy, 
when shingles first came into use?” 

Tommy—“I think when I was be- 
tween five and six years old, ma’am.” 


Profit, Not Prophet 


A colored gentleman named Joshua 
Johnson was arrested for making 
whiskey. When his case was called 
the judge jokingly asked him if he 
was any relation to the Joshua that 
made the sun stand still. 

“No, sah,” replied Joshua, “I’se no 
‘lation to dat guy, but I’se the real 
and ’riginal Joshua that made de 
moonshine.”—Boys’ Life. 


Suggestion Note Book 


FOR SCHOOL VISITING 
Endorsed by leading educators 
Special price, $1.15 


Suggestion Note Book Publishing Co, 


1434 Union Trust Building 
CINCINNATI, O. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES s 


TAKING inventory applies to teachers as well as to business at this season, whem the schoo’ 

systems are scanned and superintendents look for new teachers where the present 
ones must. be replaced for another year. Also emergency vacancies must be filled im mediately. 
One superintendent wires for a grade teacher at $1300 for the remainder of the year; another tele- 
phones the same day for a subetitute in mathematics at $i5 a week; a New Jersey town asks for 
a teacher for a backward class at $1450. The teacher who employs our Agency to make a start ab 


this season or at the beginning of the fal) term has the opportunity to pro- INVENTORY 
gress and to become eventually the one not to be inventoried, but to be taking . 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


Albert Teachers’ A alevard, CHICAC 
eacners LENCY Boulevard, AGo 
36th Year. You want the” best service and highest salaried position. We 
are here with both. The Outlook for the teacher is interestingly told by 
an expert in our booklet, “Teaching as a Business.” Send for it. 
Other Offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York; Symes Bidg., Denver, Cole. 
Peyton Bidg., Spokane, Wash. 


TttPratt Teachers’ Agency 7° [ith Avenue 


New York 
Recommends teachers te colleges, public and private schools. 


Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRAT, Mgr. 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGE introduces to Colleges, 
and FOREIGN C G NCY Schools and Famili 
superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good 
to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


recommends teachers and has filled hum- 


j dreds of high grade itions 
lished 1889. No charge to em ployem, 
none for registration. If you need @ 


teacher forany desirable pla know 
wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg. 31 Union Gaeuare. Row eek. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


SCHERMERHOR TEACHERS’ AGENCY 4 superior agency fer 
Between Sth and S6th Suees Tegister only reliable 
New York City candidates. Services 


CHARLES W.MULFORD, Pros. free to schoo! officials, 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEY" GRACE M. ABBOTT 
Proprietor Manager 


120 BOYLSTON STREET 
Telephone Beach 6606 


Established 1855 


BOSTON 11, MASS 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLANP, FRENCH, Pres, and Treas, W. W, ANDREWS, Sec’y 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 
Boston, Mass, 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Long Distance Telephone Manager. 


WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’ 6 Beacon St. 
AGENCY 
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OW much attention are you giving as a citizen to education 
in your community ? 


Are you studying the effect of the public school as an agent 
of social progress and national safety ? 


Does a deficiency in your local school disturb you as much as 
bad roads, poor gas, or a mismanaged trolley line? 


How are you measuring the efficiency of an institution that costs 
you more than 750 million dollars a year? 


Are you a good citizen with relation to the schools? Are you 
informed about the problems of American education today ? 


The Nation and the Schools 


By JOHN A. H. KEITH and WILLIAM C. BAGLEY 


A study of the Smith-Towner bill and the proposed Federal 
Department of Education which is now being considered in 
Congress. A recommendation of Federal aid as a solution of 
such pressing present day problems as illiteracy, the inadequacy of 
rural schools, poor teacher training and inequalities of educational 
opportunity. The book presents fully the history of Federal aid to 
education; the record of the N. E. A. in promoting Federal aid; the 
educational weaknesses revealed by the war; the justification of the 
appropriations proposed in the Smith-Towner Bill; the need of a 
Department of Education with a secretary in the President's cabinet. 


“This book is rich in suggestions that point to practical effort. 
It contains a great amount of valuable information in compact 
form.”—New York Tribune. 


The Problem of Americanization 


By PETER ROBERTS 


The ideals of American institutions set forth for teachers of immi- 


grants whose problem is frequently complicated by racial, social 
and political prejudices against a difficult new language and the 
strangeness of a new form of government. 


Write to the Macmillan Office in your terri- 
tory for our Catalog of Books on Education. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
DALLAS ATLANTA 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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